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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The great demonstration against the Upper House is 
done; and we do not think—we know—that were 
there a referendum to-morrow to find out whether the 
People are more interested in the Prime Minister’s pro- 
posals or the theft of the Ascot Cup, a large majority 
would be shown for the Cup. Indeed living statuary 
even might come before the Peers, and the state of the 
weather, without the faintest doubt in the world, would 
come first of all. Here is a droll start for a revolution 
that is to turn upside down the English Constitution. 
Or perhaps it is after all not so strange ; for is not the 
revolution to be effected in camera? No reporters 
present—not even a dry bones official précis of the pro- 
ceedings such as was allowed in the case of the Colonial 
Conference. Well, the Constitution is, this time at 
any rate, to have plenty of time to wrap its cloak round 
it and die in a dignified way. There is no need yet to 
beseech, ‘‘ Spare it! Spare it!” as Lowe besought the 
Liberals forty years ago. 


The practice of belittling your opponent’s speech 
merely because he is your opponent and glorifying 
your leader’s because he is your leader is one of the 
drivelling futilities of party politics. We do not believe 
it influences any votes, yet certain newspapers persist 


joylessly in it. 


In the centre of politics, among the | 


insiders, this banal criticism is indulged in only when | 
blood is thoroughly up and there is personal prejudice. — 


Is it not wholly absurd for the leading Liberal papers 
to pretend that Mr. Balfour’s speech on Monday was 
feeble, and a poor reply, intellectually, to the Prime 
Minister's? This is the line they have been taking, 
though their editors know perfectly well the whole time 
that the greater part of the speech was full of powerful 
and close reasoning. If they consulted Mr. Morley— 


supposing they really do not know this—they would 


at once learn the truth. We do not suppose for a 


moment that Mr. Balfour’s speech convinced Mr. 
Morley—very likely some of it would not even convince 
the Liberal League element in the Cabinet—but he 
would be under no delusion as to the power of its 
argument. 


Admit the power of an opponent’s speech, that does 
not weaken your own case. On the contrary, it is all 
the more glory to you that, in spite of great skill on 
the other side, you feel sure you are right. We need 
say nothing in dispraise of the Prime Minister’s speech. 
He might have left out of his carefully written sheets of 
paper the allusion to Mr. Balfour’s ‘‘ treachery”; but 
probably this was inserted to give heart to his fol- 
lowers, a device of most astute leaders, notably of 
Disraeli. He put the Liberal case against the Lords 
with skill and spirit, and deserved the epithet Lord 
Curzon applied to him on Wednesday at Oxford, 
‘*jucunde”’. But Mr. Balfour’s argument was of another 
description. It was not his greatest party effort, but it 
undoubtedly has a good deal of the stuff which con- 
stitutional historians will avail themselves of. It put 
the case for the Lords as exhaustively as any speech in 
Parliament can; and it remains a document of real 
value. In the wrangle and jangle of party politics this 
is not a mean feat. 


The Duke of Devonshire is such a sterling figure in 
public life that everybody worth mentioning saw with 
concern the placards a week ago announcing his 
illness. Public character like his is an invaluable thing 
to a country ; something of a national asset, very real 
if intangible. A steady, unobtrusive patriotism has 
been the chief feature of the Duke of Devonshire’s 
career from the outset. All intelligent people, irre- 
spective of party and of condition in life, recognise 
this. No politician of recent times has played quite 
the same part. 


Mr. Haldane’s Army Bill was read a second time in 
the House of Lords on Wednesday. Lord Roberts 
made perhaps the most important speech in the 
debate. He showed how vague and shadowy were all 
our cherished ideals as to the invulnerability of this 
country ; and how criminally callous we were as to the 
situation which might face us on one of our great land 
frontiers. When a great crisis arose the expeditionary 
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force weuld at once be hurried away in transports, and 
the Navy might quite conceivably have its hands full 
elsewhere, whilst Mr. Haldane’s Territorial Army was 
beginning its training for war with the enemy at our 
gates. To remedy these evils Lord Roberts maintains 
that compulsion is the only alternative. We only wish 
he would take his courage in both hands and say 
** conscription ”. 


On Thursday Mr. Birrell, in a twenty minutes’ 
speech, introduced his Evicted Tenants Bill under the 
Ten. Minutes Rule. It was given a first reading 
without division, but will be strongly opposed in 
its later stages. The Bill proposes to reinstate two 
thousand evicted tenants, and there is no certainty 
that even this number will not be largely increased. 
The owners can be forced to reinstate these tenants— 
many of them very bad tenants or wastrels—and the 
Estates Commissioners decide when compulsion shall 
be applied, and also put their own price on the land. 
The purchaser with powers to make the landlord sell, 
and to sell at the purchaser’s own price! 
Scotch Land Bill is mild compared with this. And how 
about the present tenants? They.must be evicted in 
their tutn, éven though well settled and prospering. 
Further, how are the evicted tenants to be equipped? 
We suppose the public will have to pay. — , 


The Nationalist candidate is working hard at Jarrow, 
where, to judge by the reports of the special corre- 
spondents, the fight has become one of “skittles” 
mainly. - Mr. Hunnable, who discovered that he was 
the only candidate who actually held a certificate for 
sanity, has retired. A little difficulty occurred about 
the deposit. There is no doubt that he found plenty of 
listeners, but votes are another matter. One remembers 
the case of the independent Liberal efficiency candi- 
date at Basingstoke who made a large show till the 
declaration of the poll—when he escaped by the skin 
of his teeth by aid of motor cars and special trains. 
Mr. Hughes, if he does not win, will at any rate be 
able to console himself as a journalist. He ought to 
have enough funny copy to fill his ‘‘ Sub Rosa” 
column for months to come. 


Mr. Lloyd-George has at least learnt one thing at the 
Board of Trade, and that is that however much the trade 
of the country may ‘‘ boom”, his department has not 
hitherto been the head-centre of commercial intelligence. 
If there was any doubt on this point it was dispelled by 
the Colonial Conference. Opposed to colonial pre- 
ference, Mr. Lloyd-George has been looking around for 
some means for putting the trade organisation of the 
empire on a more satisfactory footing. It is his desire 
to make the Statistical Department of the Board of 
Trade be to the industry of the country what the Intelli- 
gence Department is to the army in war. He is not 
only busy collecting data as to conditions at home ; he 
is sending commercial missions abroad and establishing 
commercial agents in the colonies. Tariff reformers 
will welcome this last step, which is the direct result of 
the Colonial Premiers’ representations. If the agents 
do their work thoroughly the information they supply 
can hardly fail to establish the case for imperial 
preference. 


Mr. Churchill grows more impatient at the questions 
addressed to the Government concerning the future 
of Chinese labour on the Rand. He jeers at the 
“very singular” attention paid to the affairs of the 
Transvaal, as though the policy of the Government in 
any other Colony involved the large interests which are 
at stake in South Africa. Anxiety as to the intentions 
both of the Imperial and the Colonial Governments has 
been quickened not merely by rumour but by the 
difference in the tone adopted by General Botha 
since his return. Lord Elgin and Mr. Churchill deny 
that any time limit has been put upon the repatriation 
of the Chinese, but it isclear that their departure is to 
be quickened at grave risk. Lord Harris on Thursday 
said that the estimate of the number of natives avail- 
able was on competent authority regarded as abso- 
lutely fallacious, and we have General Botha’s latest 
view that the mine owners must look to themselves to 


Even, the. 


make good the deficiency. Repatriation without re- 
placement muS&t be ruin to the mining industry, and 
there is only too much reason to fear that the Imperial 
Government is more anxious than General Botha and 
his colleagues themselves to take advantage of the 
lapsing of the Ordinance in March next. 


The unconquerable dislike the bulk of English people 
have for Indian subjects is well illustrated by the utter 
indifference they have shown about the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of Plassey this week. Lord Curzon 
has reminded them of the occasion; and with fire and 
feeling which really might have aroused some spark ina 
dull breast. But the masses remain deeply disinterested 
in the grand stroke which won us Bengal. The last 
thing which entered the mind of the good citizen on 
23 June was Plassey or Clive. These things happened 
a century and a half ago and thousands of miles away. 
The only way to get people thoroughly interested in 
the greatest scenes and memories of English history is, 
seemingly, to dress these things up and put them in 
charge of a ‘‘ play-actor”. If you could represent Clive 
himself at the several great crises of his life, and the 
mango-trees of Plassey, and sound the drums and 
cymbals of the Nabob’s host, you would get people to 
attend. It is a curious fact that you must visualise 
history to arouse patriotic feeling nowadays. 


There is nothing to report of the Hague Conference 
except the numerous propositions which have been 
handed in by certain delegates to the committees for 
discussion. It appears there are two rival proposals,. 
one by the British the other by the German dele- 
gates, for the creation of an international Prize 
Court. An unexpected proposal made by the British 
delegates is for the abolition of contraband of war. 
The right is perhaps more trouble than it is worth, 
and the difficulties of defining contraband and of 
enforcing search, and the bad blood it raises amongst 
neutrals, reduce the value of the right of search very 
considerably. It is a very different story with regard 
to the capture of the enemy’s commerce on the 
sea. The American delegates have handed in their 
proposals on this subject, which is of vital concern 
to Great Britain. Another interesting proposition is 
that made by the British delegates limiting the employ- 
ment of torpedoes to recognised vessels of war. The 
nearest analogy to this is the abolition of privateering, 
which used to be regularly carried on in earlier naval 
warfare. 


More important because more practical than any 
Hague resolution are such agreements as that entered 
into by Great Britain and Spain to maintain the status 
quo in the Mediterranean and the Eastern Atlantic. A 
similar compact has been made between France and 
Spain, so that it may be said there is a tripartite 
understanding to preserve things as they are on the 
West Coast of Europe and Africa and in the Mediter- 
ranean. The value of these direct international agree- 
ments has been proved again and again, but nowhere 
more conclusively than in Central Asia. There have 
been no Russian bogeys on the Afghan frontier since 
the British and Russian Governments put their views 
into definitive form. None but the would-be aggressor 
can object to these Notes between Spain and Great 
Britain and Spain and France. The Notes do not 
commit the parties to act together: all they do is to 
make it obligatory to confer with a view to concerted 
action, if desirable. 


Christian Socialism is evidently the party that can 
command the greatest voting power in the Austrian 
Reichsrath, as is shown by the election of Dr. Weis- 
kirchner to the presidency of the new Chamber. 
Where there are so many groups as in Austria, the real 
test of any group’s strength is the influence it exerts on 
other groups; and the election of President settles the 
question at the beginning. The Premier has defined 
the general attitude of the Government to the new 
Chamber in a speech remarkably sympathetic with the 
eause of social reform as represented both by Christian 
Socialists and by Social Democrats. As to the latter, 
he admits they have many practical items in their 
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socialistic programme; and at any rate he thinks 
Socialists are better in Parliament, where their theories 
‘can be judged by their application to actual circum- 
stances. 


Certain changes in the Imperial and the Prussian . 


Ministries have been interpreted in Germany as signs 
of the strengthening of Prince von Bilow’s position. 
The friction between the Prince and Count Posadowsky, 
the Imperial Secretary of State, has ceased by the 
retirement of the Count. Prince von Biilow is widely 
believed to have planned the dissolution of the last 
Reichstag in order to break up the combination of 
which Prince Eulenberg was the centre. Count 
Posadowsky was opposed to the break with the 
Centre and to the dissolution, and is supposed 
to have thwarted the Prince as far as possible 
throughout the elections. When Prince von Bilow 
re-established his power the Count had to go. The 
Prussian Minister of the Interior has been trans- 
ferred to his post, and Herr von Moltke is the new 
Prussian Minister of the Interior. There is also a 
change in the Prussian Ministry of Education. 


All these changes are interesting as throwing light 
on the relations of the Chancellor to the parties in 
the Reichstag. Prince von Biilow’s appeal for support 
at the elections was made to the Liberal and Radical 
parties. The Conservatives did not like it, as they are 
far more hostile to Liberals and Radicals than they 
are to the Centre. When the elections were won 
with Liberal and Radical aid, there was great expectation 
amongst them that the Government would consult 
their feelings in appointments and measures. Count 
Posadowsky and the displaced Minister of Education 
had been agreeable to them, and now the Ministers who 
succeed them are typical Conservatives. The Liberals 
and Radicals have been selling themselves to the 
Government for many years at a loss, and they have 
done so once again. Prince von Biilow shows that he 
is independent of them; and the Socialists are delighted. 
at the snubbing they have got. 


M. Clémenceau laid out a £5 note very usefully when 
he paid M. Marcellin Albert’s railway fare back from 
Paris to Argelliers. The poor man returned and told 
his story quite innocently; but his former adorers 
chose to believe that he had betrayed them; and they 
bundled him off to prison without a hand being raised 
to help him. But M. Clémenceau cannot have been so 
diabolically clever as to anticipate the turn which has 
been given to his generosity. He has done more with 
a hundred francs than he had done with regiments of 
soldiers, especially as most of these were in a state of 
mutiny. The capricious violence and instability of the 
people of the Midi are proverbial ; but it has surpassed 
itself. No mob ever betrayed its idol so treacherously 
as the wine-growers have betrayed Albert. 


Now that M. Clémenceau has instilled into the people 
distrust of all the leaders, his measures of pacification 
may be less futile. The reporter of the Committee 
that prepared the Wine Bill has gone south to have 
a conference with the representatives of the wine 
growers. Clemency is to be the order of the day 
and the leaders now in prison will probably be 
liberated. It is the policy indicated by the circum- 
stances, and no party will press for severe measures 
against the victims of poverty. But the insubordina- 
tion and mutiny of the soldiers in the South has 
alarmed all Frenchmen. They are seeing in it one of 
the effects of the anti-militarist agitation. The Govern- 
ment Bill for placing civilians on courts-martial has been 
stopped, as neither the Chamber nor the Government, 
says M. Ciémenceau, has the necessary self-possession 
to undertake its discussion at present. What self- 
possession it retains will go to the prosecution of the 
batch of anti-militarists who signed the manifesto in 
M. Jaurés’ ‘‘ Humanité”’ addressed to the ‘‘ Govern- 
ment of Assassins ”. 


The rejection of the London County Council’s Electric 
Bill is not flattering to municipal self-government. 


London electors return a Council to draw an Electric 
Bill, and a Committee of the House of Commons tells 
them that the men they have elected are not fit to be 
trusted and that they are betrayed. And the Liberals 
who are making such a fuss about the House of Lords 
are jubilant at the London County Council’s Bill being 
thrown out. The position is serious. It is a Pro- 
gressive who declares that anything would be better 
than the electric supply remaining as it is. London 
has said it does not want it to be worked by the Council ; 
the Committee will not accept the Council's middle 
course. Will the Council humbly accept the censure 
on their honesty and capacity and attempt again to 
placate the Progressives? The task is hopeless with 
the present Government ; and they could not be blamed 
if they left it alone. But what a beautiful tangle of 
representative institutions ! 


The Council were quite right to stop the living statuary 
business. We all know that the human body is not 
indecent ; still in civilised countries it is not con- 
venient that people should go about unclothed. It 
is very well to be clothed on with chastity ; but chastity 
is not chalk. The statue pretext for these shows is hypo- 
crisy. If people wanted to see statues, they would go to 
the museums and see them. And it is grossly inartistic. 
A statue is based on a living model ; to reverse this, and 
base a live human on a statue is an outrage on nature 
and art alike. We do not hear of any demand for living 
draped statues. In short, the only honest apology for 
these shows is that the human boc’ is in itself noble 
and ennobling to view. Yes, but the civilised multi- 
tude is not able to receive that saying. We must win 
back Eden before we can put on its manners. It is not 
enough to put off our clothes. And the living statue 
has not even the element of frankness to commend it. 


The founding of the new buildings of the British 
Museum was a most dignified ceremony. It was very 
well that the King should lay the stone in person, for 
nothing is more national than the British Museum. 
This will very aptly mark Sir E. Maunde Thompson’s 
Directorate ; for certainly under no director has the 
Museum prospered more. It is a very difficult post to 
fill adequately ; for it requires various and almost anti- 
pathetic qualities. A good Director of the Museum 
must be a deep scholar and a man of the world; an 
expert and yet of catholic sympathies ; a man of busi- 
ness and a society man. It is the more difficult to fill 
that his previous technical work is hardly a good train- 
ing for the larger and more statesmanlike side of the 
Director’s office. Anyone who can meet these confiict- 
ing demands so well as Sir Edward Thompson does 
should be a happy man. 


Lady Wimborne has received at least an instalment of 
payment for bringing herself and family over to the 
Liberal side. The Prime Minister has taken the oppor- 
tunity to appoint one of Lady Wimborne’s men to the 
bishopric of Newcastle. Dr. Straton has always 
been a great figure on the Ladies’ League and similar 
platforms of anti-High Church agitation. When Lotd 
Salisbury gave him Sodor and Man, a traditionally 
evangelical bishopric, he no doubt expected the 
partisan would be sunk in the prelate. Not at all. 
The Bishop of Sodor and Man figured on partisan 
platforms as prominently as Dr. Straton had, and he 
has now earned his reward from a Government bitterly 
hostile to the Church of England. 


There is some public significance in the recent 
appointment of a new Principal to Whitelands College, 
Chelsea. The new Principal is a lady, whereas the 
Principal has hitherto always been a man. It marks 
the great advance in the intellectual status of women. 
Seeing that Whitelands students are all girls on the 
threshold of their career, it is obvious that a Lady 
| Principal was the right thing, if a really competent 
woman could be found. Not many years since there 
were few women equal to the work. It is different 
now. And it is of good omen for the Church of 
England that the authorities of Whitelands, one of 
the best-known Church training colleges, demanded 
| 8o high a standard intellectually, and in every way, 
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for their new Principal. Neither Mr. McKenna nor 
any other Radical will be able to make capital against 
the Church out of the appointment of Miss Luard, a 
distinguished Lady Margaret girl, and head-mistress 
of Queen’s College School, Harley Street. 


The manuscript of White’s ‘‘Selborne”, which we 
mentioned lately, is to be sold at Sotheby’s rooms on 
Monday. It is to be hoped that it will not be suffered 
to go out of the country. It is a pity ‘‘ The Wakes” 
at Selborne cannot be bought by the nation or by 
public authority, and turned into a Gilbert White 
library and museum. That is where the manuscript 
ought to be. 


The chaff which the undergraduates scatter from the 
gallery of the Sheldonian is no doubt part of the 
pleasure of an honorary degree. Since paper darts 
were sternly forbidden twenty years ago—after one of 
them struck a royal bonnet—chaff is the only missile. 
It was indulged in very freely on Wednesday when the 
degrees were given. ere is no harm in it, but we 
must say that undergraduate wit has grown rather old 
and blunt. The old stock cry ‘‘ Take off that necktie, 
sir’, seems at last to have died out. It did duty 
for generations. But when the Lord Chancellor is 
asked about his wig and the Speaker is announced by 
shouts of ‘‘ Order” and ‘‘’Vide”, an Oxford man might 
well blush for Oxford originality and humour. A man 
who is detected uttering such a bad joke should be 
sconced the whole of his next term. 


Oxford is now in the agonies of its pageant or panto- 
mime, whichever you like to call it. The show seems 
to have been expected with painful nervousness by its 
promoters. What has made them so fearful lest the 
press should not say enough of them, or might not say 
it kindly? Are Professor Oman and the Mayor secretly 
conscious of the ridiculous side of the show, and would 
pray their critics look on the other side? And what 
is the other side? Apparently it is the expectation of 
Royalty and Mark Twain, whom the promoters put in 
the forefront of their bill. King and jester (not to say, 
fool) is the idea, we suppose. The invitation runs 
thus: ‘‘ The Chancellor of the University will be 
present in state, Mr. Mark Twain (sic) will also be 
present, and Royalty is expected . . .” 


There was no doubt intended to be an appropriately 
Greek flavour about this last construction. e re- 
member the Messenger of an Oxford college expressing 
himself similarly—one of the anarchist outrages had 
just been committed—‘“ Majesty”’, he said, ‘‘ has been 
shot at”. Flummery is necessarily incident to a pageant, 
but at Oxford it seems to carry with it flunkeyism too. 
Really the University people mixed up with this show 
ought not to have allowed the Mayor to send out with 
the book of the pageant a covering letter begging 
editors to review it favourably. This is sinking to the 
level of gutter publishing. How does Mr. Robert 
Bridges like this suing for a favourable notice for his 
Invitation to the Pageant” ?—which, by the way, 
was first published in this Review, though the com- 
pilers of the pageant book, who ask us for the favour- 
able notice, have not the courtesy to say so. 


Another light is put out.” How apt was 
Thackeray’s phrase of life in this world. Does not one 
feel of some lights that when they are put out there 
must be total darkness? Joe Knight was one of these. 
Who did not know him? Who has not had a kind 
word from him? We cannot claim him in at all the 
same sense as the ‘‘Atheneum”, but Knight was a 
Saturday Reviewer in his time; the last article he 
wrote for us was in 1905, signed. A propos of the 
“*Saturday””, Knight had a good story of an author 
once well known, who wrote one article only for 
the SaturDAy Review. The resultant cheque he never 
cashed, but it was constantly appearing when he pulled 
out his handkerchief, pocket-book, &c. Coupled with 
the airy remark, ‘“‘Ah! my ‘Saturday’ cheque!”, it 
gave him a constant reputation for being in demand from 
week to week, which was both flattering and lucrative. 


THE NEW AUTOCRACY. 


| be is a misfortune of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s Government that it has not the courage 
but the cowardice of its opinions. If it is possible to 
approach a question in an impotent way, to seem to 
act and to be doing nothing, that is the course this 
brave Government with its majority of three hundred 
invariably chooses. It had not the courage to propose 
an Education Bill it believed in, and now it finger-tips 
a question whose settlement it declares to be the 
condition precedent of all progress. The ‘‘ Lords’ 
veto”’ must go! Then why resolve about it, if 
your mind is made up, instead of making it go? The 
Prime Minister talks about being fortified with the 
opinion of the House of Commons. One can under- 
stand his being glad of any fortification, but had he 
been in earnest over this business he would hardly 
have sacrificed a whole session in order to discover 
whether his followers in the House agreed with him 
Ministerial ‘‘ items” are not so independent as all that 
nowadays. A good many Liberals in the country will 
be saying with the ruined man in Bret Harte’s story, 
‘*T don’t see no good in resolootin’”. Neither does 
the Government, except the particular good they wanted 
—to make a show of doing something and yet do 
nothing. No decent excuse can be made for this dila- 
tory resolution. If they meant to attack the Lords in 
earnest, they would have brought in their Bill at once. 
But that would have meant a dissolution, which is the 
last thing they want. Yet they admit—they insist on it 
as part of their case—that they can do nothing until 
this question is settled. None of their great and pressing 
reforms can go on until they have crushed the Lords ; so 
that they are staving off dissolution not with any idea of 
getting certain measures passed first, but simply from the 
desire to live. The Lords may well smile at such folk. 
And their plan is like their tactics; putting every 
delay possible in their way to the good they profess 
themselves so anxious to reach. They want the power to 
pass bills—in the Prime Minister’s language—over the 
heads of the House of Lords. There is only one and 
a perfectly simple issue here; and if the country is 
determined that the Lords must leave legislation 
alone, why not honestly enact straight out that the 
course of a measure into law shall be unaffected by 
any action of the House of Lords? That and nothing 
less is what the country’s approval of the Prime 
Minister’s resolution would mean. But the Government 
do not like such straight courses: they propose that 
on disagreement between the two Houses there shall be 
a statutory conference, then a delay of at least six 
months, then a second passage through the House of 
Commons, then, in case of disagreement again, another 
conference; and finally a third introduction in the 
Commons and, if they differ still, passage, after more 
conference, over the heads of the Lords. The Lords will 
not be in the least degree thankful for the respite. They 
do not want a place of repentance, for they will not 
consider there is anything to repent of, or they would 
have agreedinthe beginning. Nor will the delay in any 
way tendto agreement. As things are now, parleyings 
between the leaders in the two Houses may and do have 
much effect, for Liberals naturally think it worth while 
to give away a good deal to get the Bill through the 
Lords, and the Lords will give away a good deal to 
avoid conflict with the Commons. But why on earth 
should a Radical Ministry abate one jot of its Bill in 
deference to the Lords when by law it can put the Lords 
aside later on! And why should the Lords give way 
simply in order to meet the convenience of a Government 
which flouts them? They would not oppose Govern- 
ment Bills simply out of vindictiveness—as this Govern- 
ment has started their anti-Lords campaign—but they 
would naturally, and rightly, hold out for the provisions 
and amendment they thought right. They would do no 
good of any kind by giving way. On merits, in short, 
there is nothing to be said for these dilatory checks ; 
but they served the Government’s purpose in another 
way. It is the old story; the attempt to be two 
opposite things at the same time. Some of the Govern- 
ment’s followers are fiery zealots, all for ending the 
House of Lords; others have a secret liking for the 
peers, not a few hoping one day to join them; so the 
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Government want to be able to please one section of 
Liberals with the boldness of their course, another with 
its gentleness. The first will be told that the con- 
ferences mean nothing, that every measure will be 
passed over the Lords’ heads after a few months ; the 
‘second will be assured that the delay interposed by 
the conferences will really kill the scheme; that the 
Lords won’t be affected very much, really. It is the 
same game the Government have played all through. 
But this riding of two horses and dancing on two stools 
requires acrobats of greater finesse to carry off the 
feat. Gladstone could do it, but Sir Henry should 
leave Mr. Gladstone’s bow respectfully alone. They 
will again fall in their attempted finesse and the 
only result will be to leave on the mind of the country 
an impression that the anti-Lords move is not straight, 
that it is tainted with dishonesty. 

Morally suspect, what of the move politically? Bared 
to its truth, it is nothing but an attack on the power of 
the people ; and in that agrees with many other reforms 
of popular leaders and popular parties in every age. 
But we will look at it more formally first. Reform of 
the Upper House is not attempted-—-the more defects 
it has the better for a Liberal Government—the only 
object is to reduce the Upper House to submission to 
the Lower. In justification the Prime Minister has but 
two arguments ; that the Lords thwart Liberal measures 
and that they donoteven criticise Conservative measures. 
The second we consider a true count against the Lords. 
When the Conservatives were in power we protested 
as strongly as any Radical, we believe more strongly, 
against Bills being thrown to the Upper House during 
the last few days of a session, and we did not disguise 
our contempt for the Lords’ feebleness in putting up 
with such treatment. But this charge against the 
Lords is entirely irrelevant to Sir Henry’s case, since 
his plan does not even attempt to meet the mis- 
chief. How will the Lords be made more drastic critics 
and amenders of Conservative Bills by being deprived 
of the power of amending any Bill? Sir Henry of 
course knew that he was estopped from bringing in this 
count at all, but he could not afford to omit the one 
true charge against the Upper House. His real case 
he puts thus: the House of Commons represents the 
people: the House of Lords sometimes opposes the 
House of Commons: therefore the House of Lords 
opposes the people. Sir Henry can still make a 
syllogism, but he cannot make a syllogism tell all the 
truth. His learned quotations from constitutional 
lawyers are beside the mark, and his argument goes 
with them. By its own nature constitutional usage is 
always modifying itself. Since these books were written 
and since the time when Sir Henry ceased to generate 
new ideas on constitutional questions, the position of the 
House of Commons has essentially changed. It is not 
the predominant factor in the Constitution it once was. 
The country now thinks (or thinks it thinks) for itself 
and expects the majority in the House of Commons to 
do what they are told. Members of Parliament are just 
gramophones which give out in the House, more or 
Jess caricatured, what their constituents have put into 
them. The House of Commons as a House has no 
political existence ; it has an entity for the purposes of, 
say, the Kitchen Committee,!or of its own procedure ; but 
politically it has no voice. There is only a Government 
and an Opposition. The Government of the day by the 
growth of democracy has obtained absolute mastery 
over its own followers, who are its pawns; and by 
means of the closure it has absolute mastery of the 
Opposition. Therefore when the House of Lords is 
said to oppose the House of Commons, it is really 
opposing nothing but the Government of the day. A 
review of recent conflicts between the Lords and the 
Government for the time being shows that as often as not 
the country has been with the Lords against the Govern- 
ment. When the country has decided on direct appeal 
against the Lords, the Lords have given way. Between 
the country and the Lords the House of Commons has 
simply not counted. It would have been absolutely 
untrue to assume identity of opinicn between the 
people and the House of Commons. These are plain 
historic facts. And when the Prime Minister talks of 
flouting the people he should say flouting the Govern- 
ment and he would be telling the whole truth. His 


proposal would have the total effect of enormously 
strengthening the Government as against the people. 
Under the Government plan once an election was over, 
the Ministry, whatever its character, would be an 
absolute autocracy for the next five years. Nothing 
could send them back to the country; revolt amongst 
their own followers is not to be thought of now; the 
King’s veto has long gone; and intervention by the 
House of Lords would then be gone too. By closure, 
especially by compartment—the guillotine—the Govern- 
ment could force any Bills through the House of 
Commons and they must become law. Put it con- 
cretely. A Conservative majority of not more than 
twenty or thirty could entirely revolutionise the fiscal 
policy of the country and set up an extreme Protec- 
tionist system. A Liberal majority as small could dis- 
establish the Church and set up a universal system of 
purely secular education. There could be no appeal to 
the people ; though an election resulting in so small a 
majority could be no guide—not to speak of proof—of 
the real feelings of the people on either of these ques- 
tions. The thing would, however, be done. As it is, 
we do not believe the Lords would allow any Ministry, 
Conservative or Liberal, backed by so small a majority, 
to make any sweeping change. 

The Prime Minister sees the danger of his own pro- 
posal, and to lessen it proposes five instead of seven 
year Parliaments. This would multiply elections—a 
plague in itself and injurious to business—and would 
tell all in favour of money. The plutocrat would 
rejoice. Every election costs a candidate somewhere 
about a thousand pounds—not less—and the pace 
would soon be too hot for, well, for many who 
are now sitting behind the Prime Minister. For, in 
fact, most Parliaments would not last the whole 
quinquennium ; Ministers get stale quickly. Another 
result would be the regular repealing by a new 
Government of its predecessor’s acts. It could hardly 
do otherwise. The fact that the party formerly in 
power had been beaten would be held conclusive 
evidence that the measures passed by their predecessors 
were against the will of the people. The loss of the 
Lords’ intervention would cause the appeal to the 
country to follow instead of preceding enactment of the 
most serious and far-reaching changes. So disturbing 
would this constant reversal of policy prove that the 
country would soon insist on some substitute for the 
Lords. We should fall back precisely on the foreign 
expedients the Prime Minister says he would escape 
by closuring the Lords for ever. 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES IN GERMANY. 


RINCE VON BULOW is said by his opponents to 
enjoy miraculous luck, but this of course only 
means that he is cleverer than they. He took the right 
view about the elections, and after victory the super- 
session of his rivals was only a question of time. The 
changes in Prussia cannot but be closely associated 
with general German affairs. It is difficult though to 
remember that the Chancellor is the head both of the 
German and Prussian Administrations. This in itself 
involves labour greater than any man can discharge 
effectively unless he is seconded by colleagues who 
unreservedly support his policy and subserve his ends. 
This has not been entirely the case in Prussia of 
late nor in Germany. Count Posadowsky, Imperial 
Secretary of State for the Interior, has resigned. 
It is well known that he opposed the Chancellor’s 
policy of going to the country and taking the 
verdict of the nation on his general policy. He 
indeed prophesied a socialist victory in 116 seats. 
Events proved the Chancellor right, and it was clear 
that they could no longer work together. If gossip 
were correct, the retiring Minister hoped that a minis- 
terial defeat would involve the resignation of Prince 
von Biilow and his own appointment to the vacant 
post. In any case the unity essential in a position 
where the duties of a Prime Minister are so many- 
sided was lacking and a change was necessary 
to restore it. It is well to remember that Count 
Posadowsky was not only an imperial official but was 
also Vice-President of the Prussian Cabinet. It is 


therefore doubly evident that his position became 
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untenable. Apart altogether from the dissidence 
between them regarding electoral policy he dissented 
from the policy of working with the so-called Hottentot 
Bloc—that is, the combination of Liberals and Conser- 
vatives—upon whom the Government relies for its per- 
manent majority. Between the Chancellor and Count 
Posadowsky’s successor, Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
the most friendly relations exist, so it may be expected 
that no further division in the Home Department is to 
be feared. 

The departure of Herr Studt from the Prussian 
Education Office is perhaps a still more significant 
indication of policy. He had managed to give great 
offer.ce to the Democrats, National Liberals, and Free 
Conservatives. Under the new system of dependence 
on the Bloc this was a state of things utterly im- 
possible. He was responsible for the measure which 
permitted ecclesiastical inspection of primary schools. 
It is alleged that this simply rendered the school- 
master the slave of ecclesiastics. Exaggerated though 
this statement be, it was quite enough to render him 
obnoxious to all the more Radical sections, on the 
assistance of some of whom the Government must rely. 
There is a further very important point to remember in 
connexion with this matter. It is plain that the new 
system pursued will be to unite the Prussian and 
German education policy, which must involve to a 
certain extent the liberating of the Prussian machine. 
The concessions made to the Liberals in this direc- 
tion must, however, be balanced by the fact that 
certain Ministers retain their posts who have been 
anything but persone gratissime to the Liberals. 
Among these the more noticeable are Herr von 
Rheinbaben, Finance Minister for Prussia, and the 
Imperial Under-Secretary for Finance. This implies 
no change in the financial policy either of Prussia 
or the Empire. In Herr Holle, formerly Under- 
Secretary of State in the Public Works Depart. 
ment, the late Education Minister has a highly capable 
successor. They who knew that gentleman in his 
other capacity will readily believe in the certainty of 
his success in his new office, but the pitfalls sur- 
rounding him are much more numerous than any he 
may have encountered hitherto, and the bitterness 
with which the education struggle has been conducted 
in Prussia will involve the necessity for much tact and 
diplomacy. These qualities Herr Holle possesses in 
a marked degree, but how far he may be able to evolve 
and enforce a conciliatory policy all round is a matter 
which involves intricate questions of Prussian party 
warfare on which we have no desire to dwell. 

But the interest of these changes lies in their 
significance when considered in relation to the policy of 
the German Empire and also more widely in its con- 
- nexion with foreign relations. Far from accentuating 
a Jingo spirit the success of the Government at the late 
elections has really made things easier all round, and 
foreign relations have profited by the détente in Germany 
itself quite as much as have home politics. The present 
condition of the German Empire is a problem of greater 
perplexity than it appears at first sight. Everywhere 
there are signs of ‘‘exulting and abounding ” prosperity, 
but with this there has come a tendency to expenditure 
both lavish and reckless. This is true, not only of the 
individual, but also of the State. The individual is 
profuse in personal indulgence, while the vast public 
works erected by the Administration bear witness to 
the same spirit in every direction. Not only neces- 
sary means are provided up to the highest point but 
expenditure on mere superfluities of ornament is 
everywhere in evidence. The equilibrium of the public 
finance has indeed become a matter of some anxiety 
to those who closely consider the future. The last 
financial year saw a heavy deficit, and it is clear that 
the first need both of Prussia and the German Empire 
itself is a husbanding of resources. No one blames the 
Chancellor very severely for this, but the fact remains 
that in the general supervision of the administrative 
machine he is no longer the man he was; in fact, the 
task imposed upon him is really more onerous than 
any one man can rightly undertake. But his personal 
relations with the Sovereign are so peculiarly intimate 
that to replace him would be more than difficult. This 
also applies to his peculiar position in the Reichstag, 


where he possesses an influence, prestige, and power 
of speech not combined in any other person. Unique 
in possessing the highest qualities necessary to each 
office, he is that rara avis an indispensable man. With 
the strengthening of his position as a merely German 
Minister there appear now undoubted signs of an 
improvement in the foreign relations of Germany. 

There is no object in endeavouring to allocate the 
blame for a state of things happily passing away ; 
probably from an equitable point of view it might be 
evenly distributed, but the temper of our own press 
has been singularly infelicitous. How rancorous the 
feeling has been in some quarters may be gauged 
pretty accurately when the editor of a London journal 
actually suppressed a conciliatory contribution of his 
Berlin correspondent who, though distinctly anti- 
Prussian, wished on certain occasions to strike a less 
strident note and to make some advance in recog- 
nising German civilities. It may be hoped that some 
change is now to be anticipated in this method of 
conveying German “intelligence” to English ears. 
No one who has troubled to investigate German 
feeling on the spot for himself can doubt that a very 
general and earnest desire exists for good relations. 
The most experienced students of German opinion 
all agree that the last thing in the world Germany 
desires is to go to war, and least of all with England. 
But a very pronounced feeling has been in existence 
for some time in Germany that England intends to 
attack them at the earliest convenient season. This 
fear has been entertained not only by the man in 
the street or the mere reader of the yellow press, but 
by sober and solid commercial men whose only doubt was 
as to the actual moment selected for the raid. Now 
that this absurd panic should actually have been 
worked up among a highly intelligent class by mere 
newspaper scribes may be a tribute to the power of 
the press, but is not a pleasing flower of modern 
civilisation. That Prince von Biilow has been able to 
steer his ship safely through these shoals and bring im 
sight a more reasonable relationship with this country is 
one of the highest tributes to his own personality and 
grip of facts. The desire of British Cabinets to consider 
in every way the feelings of France could not justify 
the permanent alienation of a really Great Power with 
whom any inevitable ground of hostility does not 
exist. But the French must learn that their jealous 
supervision over the action of our Foreign Office can 
be easily carried so far as to do harm not only to our 
relations with other Powers but to our entente with 
themselves. There is no reason why good rela- 
tions with France should involve hostility to Germany. 
It is high time that the press of both States grasped 
this elementary fact. It is clear that the leading poli- 
ticians have at length convinced themselves of it, and 
this step in the direction of common sense is undoubtedly 
in great part due to Prince von Biilow’s sagacity. 


THE ARMY BILL IN THE LORDS. 


‘Ts debate on Mr. Haldane’s Army Bill reached a 
higher level in the Lords than in the Commons ; 
but no fresh light was thrown on the scheme by the 
Government spokesman in the Upper House. All the 
old arguments were repeated by Lord Portsmouth ; the 
army is to be brought into touch with the people, and the 
regular army is to be made stronger by the paradoxical 
process of disbanding efficient units. The ideal of bring- 
ing the people in touch with the army is of course excel- 
lent, but it is extremely unlikely that it will be achieved 
by means of the County Associations. Indeed now that 
concessions have been made on the one hand to the 
militia and yeomanry, and on the other to the anti- 
militarists who wish to see all patriotic aspirations 
eradicated from the nation, we do not see how any 
great results can ensue. Moreover we are still of 
opinion that before even some small results can be 
achieved—beyond of course the simple expedient of re- 
duction—we shall be blessed with a new War Secretary 
and a new scheme. So lengthy have been the debates, 
and so numerous and exhaustive Mr. Haldane’s 
utterances that we once again consider it advisable 
briefly to run over the Government plan as it now 
stands. An expeditionary force of six divisions of 21,000 
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men each and four cavalry brigades of 1,800 each 
are to be organised. In all these will consist of 61,000 
regulars, 85,000 regular reservists, and 14,500 men 
who have engaged on the militia basis, a grand total 
of 160,000. Lord Portsmouth tells us that under 
present conditions we could only put 118,500 men in 
the field. But now that the regulars have been, and 
are being, cut down, and a larger number of half- 
trained men put in their places, it is claimed that our 
expeditions will be much more effective. This requires 
proof, which can only be supplied by war; we are very 
sceptical of the greater efficiency claimed. The militia 
policy has been modified. It is still to retain its units 
and traditions: one ex-militia battalion is to be behind 
every pair of regular battalions, and the primary duty 
of the militia is to supply drafts to the regulars. In 
addition there are to be fifteen fourth battalions in 
Great Britain and twelve in Ireland, whose primary 
duty is to furnish units to relieve regular battalions on 
an emergency, and also to furnish drafts if necessary. 
The militia is to be liable for foreign service, and pre- 
sumably some of the weaker battalions will be wiped 
out, which is quite justifiable. The volunteers are to 
become the territorial army, liable to come up on the 
outbreak of war for six months. 

If compulsion is not introduced, we agree that it is 
wise to retain the militia in its present form. Ina 
great emergency the militia has never yet failed us. 
Its primary réle then is to relieve regular battalions for 
service in the field. During the South African war, it 
was the means of freeing many regular battalions at 
colonial and other stations. Not only so, but it sup- 
plied the line with some 30,000 well-seasoned men at 
the beginning of the war. But its services by no 
means ceased here. After having been thus denuded 
of the flower of their men, some sixty battalions went 
abroad themselves—mostly to South Africa—where, in 
spite of the many disadvantages under which they 
suffered, they did most excellent work on the lines of 
communication. When we possess so useful and 
willing, if ill-treated, a body as the militia it would 
have been the height of folly to abolish it as it stands, 
for it is clear that in a great emergency the special 
contingents it was proposed to create could not under- 
take these duties ; while the territorial troops would 
not, even if they could, on any large scale. But we 
still hold that the only real remedy for our military 
ills and difficulties is some form of compulsion. We 
are sorry to see that Lord Portsmouth has imitated 
Mr. Arnold-Forster in producing some most misleading 
figures as to the cost of conscription. He tells us that 
the figures have been compiled by an expert. We 
wonder if it was the expert Mr. Arnold-Forster em- 
ployed. Lord Portsmouth gave us few details ; but 
one point alone is sufficient to show on what erroneous 
grounds the estimate is made. Lord Portsmouth 
assumes that the 35,000 men who annually join the 
line would have first been trained in the conscribed 
force. Why? Conscripts would be taken at twenty ; 
but almost all men who enlist have already done so at 
that age. The case for compulsion, and the insecurity 
of the house of cards we live in, was well put by Lord 
Roberts. The case he put is by no means improbable. 
Our expeditionary force, and indeed every other man 
who could be got, would at once be hurried off in 
transports in the event of a great danger on the 
Indian or Canadian frontiers. The navy might have 
its hands full in looking after hostile navies. Then 
what remains? Only Mr. Haldane’s territorials, whose 
serious training for the momentous business of war is 
not to begin before that great issue is actually upon us. 
As we have always maintained, there is but one alter- 
native ; neither do we believe that, once understood, 
the idea of compulsion would be so distasteful as is 
imagined. The average prosperous man of middle age 
imagines that, were such a system in vogue, he would 
nolens volens be called out to serve. As a fact not a 
single voter in the British Empire would have to go 
out, as conscripts would be taken at the age of twenty. 
It is melancholy that one bearing so honoured a name 
as Lord Salisbury should so lightly slander the British 
people by declaring in the House of Lords that they 


would, never tolerate the burden on their purse and 
on their time necessitated by conscription. 


In other 


words, Lord Salisbury thinks the British citizen has no 
patriotism ; that he would rather hug his cash-box 
than give a penny more to provide a really effective 
army, and would grudge a few months in the service of 
his country, while he is delighted to give an un- 
counted number of afternoons and shillings to watch- 
ing professional performances of cricket and football. 
Lord Salisbury the Great was said to have a flair for 
‘* brilliant blazers’’; the son evidently has a flair for 
indiscretions too, with a terrible difference. 

A propos of this subject, the National Service League 
held its annual meeting on Wednesday. We could 
take some interest in its doings if the League would 
have the honesty to proclaim conscription as its goal, 
which it knows very well is the only policy that can 
meet the military necessities of the Empire. As it is, 
most of the energies of this League seem to be spent 
on the invention of fine phrases to explain, what no 
one believes, that the compulsion they are aiming at is 
not conscription. No wonder their leaflets and their 
meetings are not taken seriously. They never will be 
while the League trifles with these idle refinements. 
One thing no Briton will stand: the man who does not 
know his own mind. He can understand a voluntary 
army; he can understand conscription ; he will never 
understand nor even consider half-and-half proposals 
such as the National Service League is now wasting its 
time upon. The British people are dull: finesse is 
wasted upon them. Treat them straightly and frankly 
and they can be got to take up and carry through many 
things that would beat much cleverer men. But they 
will not be moved by the wonderful definitions and 
distinctions of the National Service League. 


THE CITY. 


HEN people say that ‘‘ markets are better”, it 
must be understood in a strictly relative sense, 
better, that is, as compared with the nadir of despond- 
ency that prevailed last week. Persons who have not 
tried to sell first-class securities before the last account 
can have no idea of the state of the stock markets. We 
doubt if such a condition of things has been experienced 
since the last panic in 1889, when Barings collapsed. 
It was literally impossible last week to find buyers for 
first-rate four per cent. debentures. Big jobbers refused 
to make a price for what would in normal times be 
regarded as gilt-edged investments, because the settle- 
ment was three or four days off! This meant either 
that the big jobbers had not the money to pay for the 
stock, or that they would not run the risk of being left 
with the stock on their hands for a fortnight. Now 
that the settlement is over, there is more freedom of 
dealing, and buyers are coming forward for small 
amounts. The postponement of the new Transvaal 
Loan of £5,000,000 till next spring was an immense 
relief : and if the Chancellor of the Exchequer would only 
announce that it is not his intention to offer any more Irish 
Land Stock for a similar or even longer period, it 
would have a very welcome effect. In truth this Irish 
Land Purchase scheme hangs over the market like a 
blanket of despair. After borrowing £220,000,000 for 
the Transvaal war, to announce that you are going to 
borrow another £170,000,000 to buy out Irish land- 
lords is trying the market rather high. There is only 
a certain amount of capital available for loans ; and if 
you absorb it for wars and land purchase bills, there is 
little left for industrial enterprises, and next to nothing 
for the Stock Exchange. 

The market for American rails has firmed up, and 
we retain our opinion that by the end of July, or before 
the end of September, there will be a hoisting of prices 
in Wall Street. It will be the last chance of the rail- 
way magnates before the United States is immersed in 
the presidential election, which spreads itself over nine 
months. We read that it is very hot in America, and 
we believe that the American grain crop will be little 
if at all below that of last year. But if trade con- 
ditions remain good in the United States, money 
will promptly grow dear ain, which will be 
against a Wall Street boom. The pros and cons are 
so numerous and so equipellent, that we cannot advise 
anybody to opena speculative account in American rails, 
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though undoubtedly it will be the only gambling market 
for the next six months. 

Mining markets of all descriptions we look upon as 
dead, killed by ‘‘the shops”. Siberians and Deep 
Leads (Australian) are utterly discredited by the policy 
of those who puffed the shares up to absurd premiums, 
for which there was no foundation, and then unloaded 
and left the markets to take care of themselves. South 
African mining shares seem to be in a hopeless impasse. 
The folly of Sir George Farrar and Sir Percy Fitzpatrick 
in openly quarrelling with the Transvaal Government is 
inexplicable. What do the mining houses hope to gain 
by openly accusing General Botha and his colleagues of 
bad faith, of being bribed by the British Government, 
and of having been once willing to barter Chinese labour 
for Dutch education ? The obvious policy of Sir George 
Farrar and Sir Percy Fitzpatrick was to hold their 
tongues and to try another deal after General Botha 
had got his £5,000,000. We write this, of course, 
from the shareholder’s, not from the politician’s, point 
of view. We are afraid that the intemperate speeches 
inspired by party spirit have made all businesslike 
treatment of the labour question impossible. The plain 
truth is that the British party, i.e. the Progressives, in 
the Transvaal have not a leader of any political tact 
or experience. It is a bad look-out for the mining 
propositions which are still in the stage of develop- 
ment. 

We do not propose to analyse the prospectus of the 
New York Motor Cab Company. We are always 
suspicious of an American industrial company when 
floated on the London market. The United States 
swarm with millionaires; and certainly America is a 
richer country than Great Britain after its Trans- 
vaal war. Why should the New York Motor Cab 
Company not be financed in New York, if it holds 
out a good prospect of profit? What would the 
Yankees have said if the London Motor Cab Com- 

any had been offered as a promotion to New York? 
hey would have said, ‘‘I guess the Britisher can 
pay for his own cabs”. We feel inclined to say the 
equivalent about the New York motor-cabs. We 
notice that the fare for the first half-mile is 30 cents, 
and for every subsequent quarter of a mile 10 cents. 
As no New York cabby will take less than a dollar— 
sometimes he will drive you a mile, as a great favour, 
for ‘‘a half”’, i.e. two shillings—this new tariff would 
be a great boon to New Yorkers. Then why don’t 
they find the capital ? 

Writing of American financiers, we see that Sir 
Edgar Speyer is anxious that the London County Council 
should relieve him of his tube railways, which do not 
pay. Some weeks ago we called attention to the fact 
that Mr. Yerkes and Sir Edgar Speyer, in their laud- 
able endeavour to make money out of the benighted 
Britisher, had got themselves into a tangle. Sir 
Edgar Speyer has got his profit-sharing notes to deal 
with. But as there is no profit to share and only the 
notes to redeem, we do not see why the London 
County Council should come to the rescue. Ata price 
undoubtedly the tubes are worth taking over; but it 
must be a ratepayer’s price, and not a promoter’s 
price. 

Boots’ Pure Drug Co., Limited, are making an issue 
of 145,000 £1 7-per-cent. ‘‘B” Preferred Ordinary 
Shares, at 22s. 6d. per share. The business of the 
Company has steadily improved and on its present 
basis shows a surplus profit of over £20,000, only 
£10,150 being required to pay the dividend on the 
further issue. 


INSURANCE. 
HOUSEHOLDERS’ LIABILITY.—IV. 


| three previous articles we have dealt with the 

liability to householders under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1906, and have pointed out that the 
only course that can be adopted with safety is to take 
an insurance policy which provides that all payments 
which may have to be made are paid by an insurance 
company, and not by the householder. 

At the beginning of this year, when the companies 
issued their prospectuses and drafted their policies, they 
somewhat failed to appreciate the needs of the public ; 


competition among themselves forced down the rates 
of premium, as to which the public were comparatively 
indifferent, and the majority of the earlier policies failed 
to provide that complete protection which householders 
in general regard as essential. A great many of these 
policies have been revised, and policies that practically 
cover every contingency can now be obtained from 
many of the best companies. Several of the points 
about which much has been said are matters of form 
rather than of substance, but it is advisable that the 
wording of a policy, even when issued by a company 
not in the least likely to take advantage of technical 
points, should be as clear and comprehensive as 
possible. 

It is reasonably certain that every good office intends 
to pay not merely the compensation for which an 
employer may become legally liable, but also the whole 
costs of all proceedings in connexion with claims made 
upon householders, whether the policy-holder is proved 
to be legally liable or not. This being the intention of 
the companies it seems wiser to provide specifically in 
the policy for the payment of the costs. This is the 
course which most offices adopt. 

A condition of some importance to employers who 
keep outdoor servants is whether or not the indemnity 
of the insurance company applies only when the 
servants are employed as described in the policy, or 
whether the insurance covers them while employed in 
any capacity by the policy-holder. If a man were set 
to do some work outside his usual occupation, and met 
with an accident in the course of that work, some com- 
panies would pay the compensation and others would 
not. This is not a question of words, since some of 
the policies are distinctly drafted so as to exclude the 
payment of compensation to workers doing something 
outside their normal occupation. Practically the same 
distinction would apply to indoor servants if separately 
specified as parlourmaid, &c., but many companies 
are content with the simple description ‘‘ indoor ser- 
vants”’, and in any case the point is not likely to be 
raised. It is only fair to the insurance companies if a 
gardener sometimes acts as groom that, although his 
normal occupation is gardening, he should be paid for 
at the groom’s rate of, say 7s. 6d. a year, instead of at 
the gardener’s rate of 5s. It is, however, important to 
employers that attention should be paid to this point, 
since otherwise an accident may happen and they may 
find themselves uninsured. 

A few policies confine the insurance to accidents 
happening within the United Kingdom. The Act is 
not altogether clear on this point, but it seems to us 
possible, and indeed probable, that an English employer 
would be liable to compensate his servants if injured 
by accident while in his employment on the Continent. 
Householders likely to take their servants abroad should 
therefore see that the policy contains no such limita- 
tion as this. 

Nearly all the earlier policies contained an arbitration 
clause, but one by one the companies have cut this out 
in deference to the objections which many people feel to 
it, mainly because they do not understand it. Probably 
any company would omit it, from householders’ policies, 
if requested to do so, but we cannot regard it as of much 
importance either way. We have a slight preference 
for its omission, but a policy that is otherwise satis- 
factory, and which was taken in a good company, is 
not in the least likely to lead to disputes. 

It is of course impossible to lay too much stress upon 
the necessity of selecting a thoroughly sound company 
for this class of insurance. An employer may become 
liable to pay an annuity for life to an injured servant, 
and it is therefore necessary to see that the position 
of a company is certain to be sound not only in the 
present, but thirty or forty years hence. The Employers’ 
Liability Insurance Companies Bill when, in a modified 
form, it becomes law, will do much to improve the 
quality of these offices by weeding out the weak ones. 

Attention should be paid to the method employed for 
including occasional servants. Such a phrase as ‘‘all 
additional employees” is satisfactory, but a limitation 
of such servants to specified classes of workers is open 
to objection. 

It is quite essential that the companies should require 
notice of all claims and have strict provision that the 
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employer should give all necessary information and 
assistance to the company in the defence or settlement of 
claims. It is perhaps superfluous to ask for immediate 
notification of any accident, but no insurance company 
would be really safe unless it insisted upon very prompt 
notice of claims being sent in. If this were not done 
judgment might go against the employer by default 
and involve trouble or expense to set aside. 

These are the principal conditions to be looked for in 
a policy to protect an employer against all claims and 
legal liability. The normal cost of such policies is 
2s. 6d. a year for each indoor servant. All the companies 
issue policies giving extra benefits of one kind or 
another at a premium of 5s. or 6s. a year. The most 
common benefit included, among a variety of others, is 
the payment of full wages for one month from the date 
of the accident, with an allowance for board, lodging, 
and medical expenses. Most householders prefer to 
take these more expensive policies, which enable them 
to give their servants, at the expense of a company, 
the same rights and privileges which in the past nearly 
all masters or mistresses have paid for out of their own 
pockets when their servants met with an accident. 
Some of these policies provide also for payment during 
certain illnesses which do not come under the Act 
of 1906, but which in normal circumstances involve 
expense to the employer. 


INSIDE THE HOUSE. 
(By A MEMBER.) 


HREE valuable days have been used by the 
Government for blowing off the steam of their 
prejudices through the safety-valve of their Resolution. 
It had become necessary after the fiasco of their Irish 
policy, and the discontent created amongst their fol- 
lowers consequent on the marooning of many most- 
favoured measures to create a diversion. Something 
also had to be done to stem, if possible, the impression 
visibly increasing throughout the country that the 
legislative initiative of the Cabinet was confined to 
putting forward proposals urged upon them by one 
section of their supporters, and withdrawn with a 
hurried readiness when demanded by another section. 
The Prime Minister had therefore to find and unfurl a 
flag to which all ranks of his party would rally, and 
bear it himself into the battle. 

In looking round for the colours he should wear, 
it seemed that the House of Lords alone provided a 
blazon sufficiently fiery in effect to dazzle the eyes 
and distract the minds of his followers in the country, 
and, at the same time, check a tendency towards dis- 
sipation of support that appeared to be establishing 
itself in the very House. 

The preface to the Bill that is to be was delivered 
up on Monday, and itself made the subject of a long 
foreword in which the House of Lords underwent the 
usual castigation. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
had a congenial task, and brought himself to its per- 
formance with all the enjoyment that Dr. Squeers is 
believed to have experienced when exercising similar 
punishment on the persons of the innocent young gentle- 
men at Dotheboys Hall. There was no new note audible 
amidst the sound and fury however, and the long pre- 
liminary flourish might as well have been omitted, or 
at all events postponed until occasion offered when it 
could be piped with convenience and propriety for 
the purposes of incendiarism in the country. The 
strains of brass having died away, the House was at 
length permitted to hear the real tune to which it 
was to be called upon to dance. The measure 
promised is one that will certainly go far towards 
the achievement of the Government object, namely 
the abolition of all hindrance to the execution of the 
will of the Prime Minister. For declamatory purposes 
the right honourable gentleman has no difficulty 
in confounding his wishes with the whims of the 
electorate and substituting the name of the people 
for that of his own; but when brought to the regions 
of reasoned argument, whither Mr. Balfour invited 
him, it was displayed to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman that so far from having a vested interest, 
he had not even a security in that commodity—the 


People’s will—when introducing new legislation to 
an electorate that had never been consulted, and 
half of whom had, even at the last election, voted 
against him and his Government. The Radical party 
attempts at all times to make use of the name of the 
people for its own purposes, and strives to identify 
itself with the democracy by assuming its title; an 
assumption that seems scarcely warranted when the 
Unionist poll is considered. 

As foreshadowed by the Prime Minister, the Bill, 
when it comes, should be a short one. The procedure 
indicated is that the measure in dispute is to be shuttle- 
cocked three times backwards and forwards between 
the two Houses, passing in its way through the net of 
eight gentlemen or so in conference co-opted from each 
House, and there presumably for the purpose of con- 
veying the bias of their own chamber, or else for no 
purpose at all. The game promises to be a dull one 
tor onlookers and futile for the performers when it is 
borne in mind that the outcome is arranged before- 
hand and the winners already selected. On the third 
exchange the House of Lords is to suffer defeat and 
sham dead until the curtain is again rung up for a 
repetition of the same farce. The Government have 
complained that in the past the House of Lords have 
loaded the dice against them; the chances are now 
equalised by the possession of a two-headed halfpenny 
that the Prime Minister has coined. 

A notable speech of the week was one from Lord 
Robert Cecil that did much to dust away many of the 
crusted cobwebs that are wrapped round the subject 
owing to a limited application of the brush of thought. 
He made clear, for instance, the inaccurate use that is 
made of the expression ‘‘ the will of the people”, 
which, reduced to a true definition, is only and can 
only be the wish of a temporary majority of the electors 
of the country. And, owing to anomalies of our elec- 
toral system which the Plural Voting Bill did much to 
make evident, but nothing to remedy, it is even pos- 
sible that a party may be returned to power by a 
minority of the voters, yet it would claim nevertheless 
to represent the will of the people. 

A contribution of different flavour came from the 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies. Mr. Churchill, come 
what may, is fully determined to have and to hold the 
applause and support of the unorthodox below the 
gangway. Moderation is madness to his mind ; he 
will eat a word, swallow a conviction, or smother a past 
with the easy egoism of one who thinks the moment 
only matters, and that the future will take care of him- 
self if he can keep the fanatics faithful. He set out to 
belabour the Lords therefore with the same enthusiasm 
that he had lent to their defence a few short years ago, 
when his ambitions were directed by a different lode- 
star, and he had set before him a goal opposite in 
character if not easier of attainment than the one to 
which his present hopes are directed. 

Saving the violence which is expected from him, and 
the advertisement that he expects for himself, the 
discussion benefited little from his intervention ; though 
indeed he went some way to disprove the statement of 
his leader that the Lords would still have a useful and 
honourable function to perform, by attempting to estab- 
lish that such was out of the power of those who could 
bring neither of these qualifications to the task. His 
speech provided the peg for effective answer from the 
Opposition however, and the lamplit patches will 
contribute no doubt to the platform stock of his party 
for stump work in the country. 

Mr. Lloyd-George had his innings on Wednesday, 
the last day of the debate, and beginning with the care 
and decorum due from a Cabinet Minister, provided for 
a time an effective contrast to his colleague of the 
previous day ; but the temptation to hit out eventually 
overbore his discretion, and it was not long before he 
fella victim to his own exaggerated invective. Cha- 
racterising the South African war as unnecessary and 
unjust, and so an ad hoc reason for abolishing the 
House of Lords, he forgot his own colleagues who had 
vented opposite opinions. A reminder of this found him 
prepared with no better repartee than the derogatory 
excuse that they were not as acute judges as himself 
in estimating the falsity of statements, an impious 
opinion which drew down a rebuke from the Chair and 
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deserved a kick on the shins from the Liberal Imperialist 
section of the Cabinet. 

Mr. F. E. Smith effectively knocked together the 
heads and dissected the vicarious opinions of differing 
gentlemen of the Government, and Lord Percy wound 
up the case for the Opposition in a speech that easily 
overcame the windy rhetoricians on the Government 
benches. 

So it has got itself resolved that a time will come 
when something shall be done ; and the way has at last 
been found by which the House of Lords will be neither 
ended nor mended. 


THE DEPRECIATION OF SECURITIES. 


B be depreciation of securities generally and par- 
ticularly of that class of security which is the 
barometer of our national credit has become a subject 
of acute national concern. The significant and im- 
portant statement made in the House on Monday by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in answer to a ques- 
tion by Mr. Astbury clearly shows how seriously the 
Treasury are now forced to reckon with the situation. 
The Government—for reasons which the country is pro- 
mised an explanation of later on—have undertaken to 
guarantee a loan of £5,000,000 to be issued by the 
Transvaal Government. This, as national borrowings 
go, is a small sum and would eight or nine years ago 
have been joyfully and instantly taken up by the market 
on favourable terms. To-day the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer finds it mecessary solemnly to inform the 
Empire that not more than £ 1,000,000 will be required 
for the next twelve months and that even that £ 1,000,000 
is to be temporarily borrowed in the hope that our 
national credit may meantime improve and so better 
terms be obtainable for a permanent loan. Not long 
ago such a statement as this might conceivably have 
proceeded from the Fimance Minister of a small South 
American Republic, but that it should fall to the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to make it would have 
seemed an impossible nightmare. What are the causes 
which have brought abeut such a great change ? 

The salient facts of the situation are: (1) the 
very high and increasing price of all securities, which 
reached its culminating point in 1899; (2) the rapid 
and general fall which followed, and which coincided 
with the outbreak of the South African war ; (3) the 
continued depreciation in a time of profound peace and 
of improving trade returns. These phenomena bear a 
striking resemblance to those attending the formation 
and dispersal of a waterspout : first comes the artificial 
elevation ; secondly, the shock which disperses it; 
thirdly, the subsidence to natural level. I believe this 
simile to be a fairly accurate one, and that it may be 
carried on another stage. Let us assume our water- 
spout to have gathered and to have been broken up on 
a falling tide: the natural level to which the water will 
return will be lower than that from which it was raised, 
the difference being due not to the waterspout but to 
the tide. Any straws within the vortex will be ascend- 
ing whilst the natural level is falling, but it is only a 
question of time before they must obey the major 
influence. What I suggest is that the share market 
like every other market is subject to the great tidal law 
of supply and demand, also that supply means available 
supply, which to the share market means area of invest- 
ment, and this again is mainly governed by facility of 
communications. 

Increased facility of communications in its widest 
sense is the great underlying cause of every social and 
political change affecting our daily lives, and we need 
hardly go further to find the principal cause of the fall 
in share values. It seems true to say that so far as 
the majority of the investing public are concerned the 
area of comparatively secure investment has, within 
the last twenty or thirty years, been enlarged from 
that of the United Kingdom to that of the entire world. 
The change is identical in character with that in the 
wheat market in the middle of the last century. So 
long as our area of wheat supply was limited to the 
_ United Kingdom the price, following the law of supply 

and demand, continued to rise with the ulation. 
Then the advent of steam and telegraphs shifted the 


| area of supply and demand from that of the United 


Kingdom with its two or three acres per head of 
population to that of this entire planet with its vast 
possibilities of production. The same thing has hap- 
pened now in regard to area of investment, but the 
effect of this great underlying tide has been obscured 
by influences as interesting and disturbing as the water- 
spout and equally transitory. 

In the closing years of the last century the situation 
of the Consol market was unique. To put it concisely 
Consols were not an investment but a medium of 
exchange, and the supply available was insufficient to 
meet this special demand. This artificial scarcity and 
consequent high price of Consols admittedly affected 
most other securities—but this is not all. The natural 
value of investments is governed by three main 
considerations : (1) security, (2) interest earned, (3) prc- 
spect of future increase or decrease in value. Where 
absolute security is assured a large class of investors 
are willing to accept a low rate of interest and to 
forego any prospect of increased capital value. So 
long as British gilt-edged securities occupied a unique 
position in the public mind in respect of their estimated 
security, they like Consols had to meet a special demand, 
and being barely sufficient to supply it their price was 
inflated relatively to interest earned and to future 
value. This abnormal price of Consols and of all 
other gilt-edged securities went so far and lasted so 
long as to affect the general rate of interest on invest- 
ments and to lead the public to suppose that money 
could not earn more than 3 per cent. to 35 per cent. 
with good security, nor could it in the restricted area 
then generally accepted as securee But when the 
South African war brought about large new issues 
of Consols these quickly lost their special value and 
had to fall to their natural level as an investment ; 
other inflated gilt-edged securities shared in the de- 
pression and a general readjustment of prices took 
place. Before the markets had recovered from this 
shock the general election was upon us, and its results 
and the subsequent actions of the Government have 
certainly affected the comparative position held by 
capital invested in the United Kingdom. 

It must be remembered that security and insecurity 
are comparative terms and that all securities com- 

ete with one another in the investment market. 
hat has happened is that since the war and the 
general election there has been a feeling in the minds 
of investors that the additional security, if any, afforded 
by gilt-edged securities was no longer sufficient to 
justify their purchase on a 3 per cent. basis and that 
they could obtain at least 1 per cent. more for their 
money by investment elsewhere. In view of the 
immense area of investment now open in proportion 
to the capital available it does appear that the reab 
earning power of money is at least 4 per cent. with as 
good average security as can now be obtained, and that 
the financial position of 1899 and not that of to-day 
was the abnormal and unstable one. 

Beside this universal and deep-seated influence there 
are others affecting the situation at the moment and 
more within our power to deal with. One important 
factor is that of the death duties. Under the operation 
of these duties immense sums of invested capital are 
realised and expended as national income. These 
forced realisations must have a depressing and disturb- 
ing effect on the money market, and it is not quite 
apparent how our national credit is advantaged when 
the money which the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
applying to buy up Consols is provided by the sale of 
these or of other national securities, 

There can only be one possible financial justification 
for this abstraction of capital—viz. that the accumula- 
tion of national savings in private hands should be 
increasing so rapidly that it could suffer this diminu- 
tion without impairing our credit. In the earlier years 
of the estate duty this probably happened and the high 
price of securities facilitated their realisation. Now 
the conditions are absolutely different, and high rates 
and taxes together with the depreciation of values have 
produced a condition of affairs in which these forced 
sales are working grave mischief. It seems incredible 
that this should be the moment chosen by the Treasury 
for increasing these death duties. Has the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer considered the effect of his proposed 
increase in the light of his statement ? 

Another factor of importance is the increasing 
tendency to place the whole burden of national expendi- 
ture upon accumulated or accumulating capital by the 
medium of direct taxation. Even though it be granted 
that indirect taxation falls largely upon those who are 
unable or unwilling to save, it follows that however just 
or altruistic this policy may be it must act as a check 
upon the accumulation of capital and therefore upon the 
price of securities. Other local and temporary causes 
of depreciation have already been brought to public 
notice, such as the Russo-Japanese war, the labour 
difficulty in the Transvaal, the destruction of San 
Francisco and the borrowings to meet the industrial 
expansion in the Lancashire cotton trade. No doubt 
as the effect of these diminishes prices will rgcover to a 
certain point, but | do not expect in my lifetime to see 
them rise again to the level of 1899. 

Capital, like population, increases by multiplication, 
whilst production grows by addition only. Iftherefore 
the law of supply and demand were left to work un- 
disturbed our descendants would eventually find them- 
selves in the difficulty of having insufficient employment 
for their capital, but this is never likely to happen in 
practice. The uncertain element is now the political 
one. The non-saving classes are in a majority and are 
becoming educated to use their power. Daily these 
are becoming more dependent for their living upon the 
accumulation and economic investment of capital, daily 
they are being tempted to disperse and expend it on 
the requirements of the moment. How far will these 
opposite considerations prevail with them in the 
twentieth century? It is upon the answer to this 
question that the financial future mainly depends. 

E. G. PRETYMAN. 


“THE SORROWS OF IRELAND.” 
[By the author of ‘* Economics for Irishmen ”.] 
VIII.—Fission. 


+ hg London of late I have met leading statesmen of 
various parties, all unanimous that no one could 
see what next for Ireland ; some of them ‘‘in despair ”, 
and some confessing ‘‘ chaos”, but not one ready to 
recognise the ancient fallacy of trying to make the 
Keltic circle coincide with the Saxon square. One 
cannot but envy the simplicity of mind that survives in 
a first-rate British statesman after thirty years of Par- 
liamentary life, and I sympathise with him now that he 
“*has not the least idea” how to legislate the really 
excellent intentions and the kindness of heart that he 
is always ready to offer us, even in Coercion Acts. 
The sarcasm is in the situation, not in me. His 
traditional rectangulations are simply getting lost 
among the increasing complexities of the Irish arab- 
esque, in which Ireland is merely rediscovering her 
long-lost native order. There is really nothing new in 
this absence of ‘‘ the least idea”, except the conscious- 
ness that it is absent, which is very promising. Has 
not Ireland always been governed by “‘ policies ” rather 
than by ideas, by traditional methods rather than by 
relevant reasons? It is chaos to the British mind 
simply because it is order to Ireland, and the two 
peoples are still trying to discover each other, with 
a little of the confusion that comes of meeting after 
mutual abuse in mutual ignorance. 

The rectangle never can mix very intimately in the 
arabesque without disfigurement to one or both, and 
an empire, properly so considered, had better afford 
freedom for psychological variety in her collective units, 
else friction eats a hole in the structure sooner or later ; 
and since empires are not mathematical or theological 
definitions, eternally fixed, but human growths, neces- 
sarily subject to change, and alway$ potential in 
developments indeterminable at any given time, I see 
no'reason why the relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland may not yet produce a useful precedent in 
Imperialism. The very peculiar factors in the problem 
suggest new data in Imperial ethics, worthy of pro- 
found study on more than Irish grounds ; and I see no 
reason why civilisations should decay and die, like 
individual organisms, as they appear to do, if they kept 


themselves sufficiently aware of the potential, which 
justifies itself in the social progress of the world every 
day. With nations as with men, we often find that the 
ugliest things we have to face are the fullest of hope 
ahead, and if we but afford fair play mutually for our 
better natures, there is no telling what may come with 
time, or how soon the time may come. Instead of that, 
however, we set up tyrannies of words, and we orga- 
nise our worst passions around these, substituting 
violence for reflection in an age of reason, and reducing 
a problem which is fascinating in its intellectual inte- 
rests to the methods of Mrs. Moriarty. For the present 
I suggest that we direct criticism on those who derive 
their distinction from organising the worst that is in us 
against one another on both sides of the Channel. 

I have not yet met Mr. Redmond, who would no 
doubt require a political dispensation from the Cardinal 
for such a dangerous step, and thé red hat has not yet 
quite recovered from the loss of its blue ribbon in our 
recent race. Meanwhile, the fog is not thicker at 
Westminster than in Ireland, where the parish priest, 
after consultation with his bishop, attends the League 
meeting, and denounces Mr. Birrell’s ingenuous trap 
as ‘‘an insult to Oireland”, because of its one useful 
provision, the proposal to give the people Home Educa- 
tion in place of Rome Education. There is not a word 
against that clause in the priest’s speech, which is 
eloquent on the ‘‘ insult to Oireland” ; and the lay dele- 
gate, unconscious of his Roman halter, and admiring his 
priest’s ‘‘ patriotism ”, goes to ‘‘ sthrike a blow” at his 
democracy in the National Convention, where Mr. 
Redmond deserts Calvin at the last moment, in terror 
of the ‘‘Scarlet Woman”. The priest always appeals 
to ‘‘ patriotism” when he wants to kill education. 
Poor ‘‘ Oireland” ! 

Here again we have the rebel as the priest’s instru- 
ment between the nation and the Empire. The Empire 
and the nation are not yet even acquainted with each 
other. They have never met before. The Empire 
knows only the rebel and the priest ; the nation is still 
mute and neutral, waiting to recover the use of her 
mind and will from the priest’s dominion, financed by 
the Empire at the nation’s expense. Sinn Fein, play- 
ing the priest’s game, makes out John Bull to be ‘‘ im- 
moral” and generally objectionable, a most deliberate 
lie, to prolong the enmity of two peoples for the 
benefit of those that live by the follies of both. Sinn 
Fein would not have us ‘‘a British province, never’’! 
Yet we may become an Italian parish, and Sinn Fein is 
silent. The rebel is worth much to the priest, ready to 
be sold over and over again in every crisis, as at the 
passing of the Union.* Without rebels, the priest 
could have no such claim on the Imperial purse, no 
such sway in educational finance and the mental 
dominion that follows it. These two peoples must 
some day understand each other, or the weaker must 
die out. Yet it isnot easy. The priest and his rebel 
come between, like the trade union leaders, but with 
the difference that the latter can be dismissed if they 
betray the men. A high peasant proportion in the 
structure of a nation makes it more a prey to the 
‘‘leader”, and the danger is doubled when the educa- 
tion of the peasants is directed by privilege to secure 
their obedience rather than to emancipate their judg- 
ment. Democracy! It has little meaning in Ireland. Mr. 
Redmond might with more representative propriety come 
to Parliament for the General of the Jesuits, introduced 
to ‘‘ Misther Spaker” by a Nonconformist Front Bench. 

Thirty years of resolute ruin and of organised inanity, 
with bullocks improved and men degraded, with priests 
pampered and religion starved, with ‘‘ Nationality” 
dominant and the Nation nearly dead—these are 
obvious enough even for peasants ; and now their sons, 
at least in the towns, are beginning a new rebellion, 
against their own tyrannies, which have always been 
the basis of the other tyrannies. A new leaven sets up 
its ferment in the old mass. Ideas have already begun 
to challenge organisations. Conscious rights assert 
themselves against privileged wrongs. The leagues 
live shorter lives, and ‘‘ split” into more numerous sub- 
divisions. We have added philology, folk-lore and 


* See Dr. Ardill’s new book, ‘‘ The Closing of the Irish Parliament.’ 


Hodges, Figgis and Co. 
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economics to the new causes of cleavage, and masses 
have but to be sufficiently subdivided to end in the free 
individualism which alone can make organisation sanely 
useful to society. We have not enough individualism 
to be effectively collective. 

In the last resort, however, the Irishman is a human 
being, not merely a political machine. He wants the 
freedom that makes faculty serve existence, to obey 
the laws of his being, to realise himself, to reproduce 
himself, to build the progress of his country in his own. 
Secure him in the possession and control of his faculties, 
and he will achieve these things at home, as he does 
elsewhere. Permit him to see the economy of his self- 
preservation, which is more to all men than party 
politics, and he must be found a help instead of a 
hindrance to the economy of Government; a unit ina 
greater nationality than he has now, and no longer 
‘*led” to destroy himself in the impossible task of 
destroying his invulnerable ‘‘ inimy ”. 

A very representative writer in the Dublin ‘‘ Inde- 
pendent” deplores the ‘‘ pitiful” tendency to sub- 
division in the mobs, and pleads for ‘ re-union” ; 
but the head of every mob, and of every sub-mob, 
wants to be the biggest head of all; every ‘' great 
leader’’ wants himself as king to any ‘‘ united nation ”; 
which is individualism, almost insanely egoistic, but 
still individualism, wanting only experience to realise 
itself in constructive order. As yet it is **chaos”, 
but most promising chaos. We are a sociological 
chrysalis. 

There is hardly a town, however small, without its 
group of ‘‘anti-Clericals”, who are generally better 
Catholics than the priest, and for that the more certain 
to modify his dominion. They are finding out in spite 
of him that they are the Church as much as he, that 
their liberties under canon law are even wider than 
his own, and that he has no right to settle their 
opinions for them, even in religion, which rests with 
higher authority than he can exercise. They are 
grasping the truth, reasserted by the Pope, that 
liberty, even the liberty to do wrong, is recognised by 
their religion, and that the Church can pronounce it 
licence only after the infringement, not before, which 
shows Catholicism, in its integrity, to be as broad as 
other creeds. They are rapidly realising the damage 
to their religion, and through it to themselves, by 
making it a tyranny, and the new responsibility is 
already revealing a new character in them. They 
may be few, but they are real, and growing rapidly. 
They had hardly any existence at all seven years 
ago. They have begun to read the Bible! Months 
ago Mr. Conor O'Kelly M.P. confessed it at Clare- 
morris, and the threatened ‘‘ curse” has not yet fallen 
on that famous town. In the long run, it is impossible 
for the priest to crush a Catholic for being a better 
Catholic than the priest, and the more such Catholics 
there are to be crushed, the more obvious becomes the 
impossibility. There can hardly be a stronger proof of 
the essentials of religion in the Irish nature than the 
fact that the priest has not made atheists of the people, 
which gives one hope that they can face facts without 
infidelity. As Archbishop McHale anticipated, they 
have kept religion alive ‘‘in spite of the priest”. 
Clearly, Clericalism, the greatest of all our organisa- 
tions, is subdividing, and making Catholicism possible, 
as the disintegration of Nationalism is making a nation 
possible. 

Twenty years ago one league was enough, but now 
there are many, the nation discovering that it has 
more appetites than one, and all are subdividing. The 
United Irish League is subdividing. Its ‘‘ great men” 
have now to run after the people to the fairs and 
markets in order to get a meeting. Mr. John Dillon’s 
‘* Demonstrations” are now held in a room at the 
workhouse, or in one of the public-houses. The 

asant will leave his plough no more to hear ‘“‘ honest 
~~ ”, and as to the smaller ‘‘ great men” they have 
to be kept in Dublin and London for fear of “‘ giving 
the show away”. The grass trouble in Galway and 
Roscommon is reviving the League rather than caused 
by it. It arises from the feeling that man has more 
claim to Nature than the beast, a right feeling, however 
wrongly asserted ; and this prevalence of passion over 
reason is natural enough in a people never permitted to 


think. Will is not yet dead ; give it mind, and we get. 
a real nation. 

Sinn Fein is subdividing. Hatred, as a gospel of 
salvation, is an exhausting thing to keep up for any 
length of time, even with the assistance of the clergy, 
and passion can preclude reason only to a certain 
degree without making maniacs. The better men in 
the movement are already considering how far good 
energy ought to be thrown away on the obviously im- 
possible—another discovery that might have been made 
before this time by a gifted race if they had been in 
the enjoyment of their faculties. 

The Gaelic League is subdividing. Some would add 
a gospel of work to the gospel of words, and that is 
not the only line of fission. A conflict between the 
clerical and lay sections on the Council is avoided at 
this moment only by the lay members giving way to. 
the tyranny of the clerics, who thereby stand to domi- 
nate the organisation or to destroy it. The destruction 
is avoided only by compromising with the dominion, 
and the cleavage in the Council is represented outside. 
Is it not wonderful how the priest manages to get him-- 
self on top of every force set moving in the interest of 
life and liberty ? 

The Orange organisation is subdividing, with over 
seventy lodges of the Independent order already 
pledged to liberalise the brotherhood by turning from 
current bigotries to original principles and purposes, in 
the same way as the Catholic laymen have begun intro- 
ducing the priest to Christianity ; and in proportion as. 
the Catholic majority learn to defend their own liberties 
against the priest, the Protestant minority learn to. 
trust them, setting human nature to correct its own 
guide, and revealing constructive unanimities in place 
of the passions so long fostered to secure the privileges 
of the few in the conflicts of the many. Nationalist 
agitating has been no more a profession than Unionist 
place-hunting, and has put no more Hibernian dust into 
the Imperial eye. 

At this rate, what must become of those that live by 
‘‘ leading” ? To make mobs is one thing, but to make 
a nation is another, requiring a higher kind of man. 
As the nation discovers her inherent unities, and as the 
people recover the use of their faculties, ‘‘ organising ” 
becomes a precarious profession; the nation is then a 
combination of free and efficient units, no longer a mass 
of drilled slaves making ‘‘ statesmen ’”’ of episcopal 
publicans. The priest threatens to ‘‘curse”! The 
‘*Freeman’s Journal” ‘lets down her back hair 
and shrieks”. The Gaelic League shouts that ‘* There 
is nothing like leather”, unless philology, and Sinn 
Fein utters a penny scream. Mr. D. P. Moran putsa 
stick in his ink-pot, and Mr. Sheehy Skeffington, as if 
in fear that he may not even lead himself, writes an 
Irish article on German politics. The place-hunting 
Orangeman (old style) pulls himself up in tortured 
scorn at the name of Lindsay Crawford, who multiplies 
the circulation of his new Orange paper, the ‘‘ Ulster 
Guardian”’, by at least nine in less than a year. It is 
the biology of sociology and the alarm of the mother 
microbes, who, having forgotten the dual principle in 
procreation, dread the atrophy of their metabolism, and 
dare not face the inevitable transition to the indivi- 
dualistic alternative ; Banba barren! the microscope 
turned on, and confusion of the dignities that have pre- 
sided over her advancing death. I have no apology for 
my share in such a ‘‘chaos”. The collective process 
has been so long and so exclusively pursued, with such 
profit to the few who ‘‘ farmed” it, and such ruin to all 
the rest, that there is not enough individualism left to 
make the material for anything usefully collective ; and 
those of the race that still survive have begun to see 
that they cannot be eternally mothered by Fathers that 
can have no childof their own. It is the revolt of Life from 
the agencies of its arrested development, and instead 
of ‘‘ despairin®”’, or even doubting, we may well 
welcome a normal restoration of men to the use of 
their faculties, and of a nation to a knowledge of her 
interests. Then her Government will need no super- 
human ‘‘wit”, and its efficiency at work will be 
seen as a greater matter than the geography of its 
location. 

One great historic blunder has run through all 
things in Ireland, ignoring the fact that organisation 
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could be no better than the character of its average 
unit ; and all these ‘‘ combinations ”, instead of appeal- 
ing to efficient faculty, free to combine, which alone 
could make combination useful in the circumstances, 
relied rather on the survival of the communistic habit 
of mind, which appealed to authority instead of faculty, 
putting the tyranny of numbers over the functions of 
free judgment, and thereby crushing the character 
which alone could realise liberty, with the priest 
always as the head of the tribe, and his privilege 
fortified by a double derivation, from the ruined 
throne of the departed chief, and from that higher 
Throne before which he has now to answer for his 
great, cruel share in the ruin of a race that have 
done so much for the mission of Christ to mankind. 

Even Sir Horace Plunkett appears to have made the 
same blunder with his co-operation, forgetting that in 
Great Britain co-operation had prospered precisely in 

roportion to the free individualism already realised 
in the various regions ; and we have the fallacy stereo- 
typed in the Congested Districts Board, which pays 
people out of taxation for doing their own work, and 
even for learning how to do it. In some places, the 
peasant’s family have to be financially induced to e 
and learn the industries that are started for them he 
Board. 

I am not surprised at the Irish fog that hangs now 
over the Westminster mind. When one nation under- 
takes to govern another, and that other has not the use 
of its mind and will, then constitutional method becomes 
difficult ; and the British way has been to employ the 
most dominant tryanny that could be found among the 
Irish against one another. Britain began with the priest 
in Early Norman times, and worked him well down to 
the Reformation, after which she substituted her own 
lay planters, Tudor, Jacobite and Cromwellian ; and 
once again, the priest, having beaten the Territorialists, 
becomes Lord Randolph Churchill’s missing link in the 
Imperial chain, with the landlords’ mansions turning 
into nunneries and monasteries, and the layman still 
looking on in wonder whether his own time can ever 
come. Never while he remains a futile rebel or a 
priest’s instrument. What is to be the next workable 
tyranny in Ireland? Nobody has ‘the least idea”, 
because we Irish are now attacking our own tyrannies, 
the best bit of Sinn Feinism ever yet attempted by us. 
The British statesman reminds me of Mark Twain’s 
dog, who, having beaten all dogs by chewing their 
hind legs, met a dog that had no hind legs, and looked 
up in puzzled pathos to his master. It is hopeful, very 
very hopeful. Once the British statesman does not 
know what to do, there is a chance that he may do 
right, and he would prefer that, in spite of his Irish 
record. Pat. 


THE JOURNEYMAN. 

N OT baser than his own homekeeping kind 

Whose journeyman he is— 
Blind sons and breastless daughters of the blind 
Whose darkness pardons his,— 
About the world, while all the world approves, 
The pimp of Fashion steals, 
With all the angels mourning their dead loves 
Behind his bloody heels. 


It may be late when Nature cries Enough ! 
As one day cry she will, 
* And man may have the wit to put her off 
With shifts a season still. 
But man may find the pinch importunate 
And fall to blaming men. 
Blind sires and breastless mothers of his fate, 
It may be late and may be very late, 
Too late for blaming then. 
Hopcson. 


HUMOURISTS TWAIN. 


6 he Pilgrims deserve hearty thanks for their ex- 
hibition of the respective champions of British 
and American humour. As humourists both Mr. 
Birrell and Mark Twain are well matched: they are 
about the same weight and not too far apart by 
nation. The humour of one nation they say is 
often not appreciated by another. Even the English, 
the Irish and the Scotch often do not understand 
one another’s jokes. ‘‘If that is the way they 
joke in England”, says one of the characters in a 
play by Mr. Shaw, ‘‘I don’t think much of their 
humour”. Englishmen think Scotsmen have no humour, 
although Max O’Rell declared that the humour of 
Scotsmen was of superior quality to that of Eng- 
lishmen. A collection of Greek humour has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the most depressing volumes ever 
produced. It is often said too that the French have 
wit but no humour; and it is one of the commonest 
mistakes of an unhumorous person to imagine he is 
putting forth his serious thought in humorous guise. 
A man of this’sort, when he thinks he is playful, gene- 
rally produces the effect on you of his being specially 
rancorous and vindictive. Such are some of the dangers 
attendant on supposed displays of humour. But what- 
ever the other misunderstandings of Englishmen and 
Americans may be, their humour is mutually intelligible. 
At least it is when displayed in after-dinner speeches. 
The reputation of Americans is greater in this depart- 
ment of humour than Englishmen’s, but Mr. Birrell’s 
display at the Pilgrims’ dinner was certainly not inferior 
to Mark Twain’s, who may be taken to be one of the 
finest exponents of the art. But then Mr. Birrell is 
just as much a professional humourist as Mark Twain, 
and it was not a case of the amateur being pitted 
against the professional. Mr. Birrell has always been 
in training for joking, though his humour has been 
generally of a less full body than Mark Twain’s until he 
began to joke at the Education Office and in Dublin, 
‘when he dropped into broader farce than even Mark 
Twain has ever attained. It is curious that Mr. Birrell has 
joked himself into being a leading Liberal politician in 
England, where jokers have usually been considered to 
be rather handicapped in politics, while Mark Twain 
remains a simple citizen in a land where politics and 
politicians are an unmitigated joke. If Mark Twain 
had joked himself into the Presidency of the United 
States it would have been a similar feat to Mr. 
Birrell’s, who has been elevated to Cabinet rank for 
a series of humorous writings similar to his Pilgrims’ 
Club speech. One might imagine the career of any 
English humourist with an eye to politics particu- 
larly promising. But unfortunately while Mr. Birrell 
was joking himself into political distinction, Lord Rose- 
bery, by the exercise of not inferior humorous powers, 
was joking himself into political extinction. 

Mark Twain has been quite as serious a politician as 
Mr. Birrell. Look at his recent attack on the King of 
the Belgians about the Congo State ; and his ‘‘ Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur”. In the ‘‘ Yankee” he wrote 
in Mr. Birrell’s vein and jested funnily, and with the 
sort of sarcasm which the descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers both in England and the States equally enjoy, 
against kings and lords and other medizvalisms and 
feudalisms, as Americans would say. But America 
has not rewarded its humourist as we have rewarded 
ours. Gravity, in spite of Mark Twain, has been 
in the ascendant there since Mr. Roosevelt’s portentous 
solemnity and strenuousness asserted themselves ; and 
there has been little humour except of the unconscious 
sort which, however, men of Mr. Roosevelt's type 
abound in. We have recognised this, and sent the 
dryest and most unhumorous product of the British 
Islands, in the person of Mr. Bryce, to be our 
Ambassador to America. We may certainly con- 
gratulate ourselves on Mr. Birrell and Mark Twain 
being in England while the ponderous Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Bryce are vying with each other in platitudinous 
solemnity in the States. There is so much solemn 


trifling that we may welcome the utterances of our 
Pilgrim humourists who joked and chaffed with the not 
too subtle wit and humour of two clubmen “chipping ” 
each other amidst an applauding circle who are all the 
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detter pleased that the entertainment is well within the 
comprehension of the ordinary joker. After-dinner 
humour is not expected to be other than broad and 
easily seizable ; but Mr. Birrell and Mark Twain after 
dinner are not much different from what they are in 
their books. Both their speeches at the Pilgrims’ 
sounded like echoes of their more literary efforts, 
and they are a fair indication of the sort of thing 
which has given each of them his reputation as a 
humourist. Mr. Birrell is amongst humourists what 
Mr. Martin Tupper or Sir Lewis Morris was amongst 
poets: Mark Twain, though he writes and spells 
better, carries on the traditions of American humour 
along with Josh Billings, Artemus Ward, and Max 
Adler. If Mark Twain’s humour had been different 
from what it is he would have been the most original 
author that America has produced. But it seems that 
in America if an author is original the American 
humour is left out as it was in Poe, the greatest 
American writer but the most absolutely destitute of 
any kind of humour, American or another. And at 
present Mark Twain is not only the representative 
American humourist, but he is the most representative 
American author in pure literature—unless it be Mr. 
Dooley. It is extremely doubtful whether the Pilgrims, 
if they had been asked to say what they knew about 
other American authors, would have known more about 
them than they knew about Otway according to 
Mr. Birrell. It may be thought that we are saying 
this in disparagement of America as compared with 
England. But we do not mean it so; for we be- 
lieve Mark Twain is quite as well worth reading as 
any representative English author, if there is any 
such, flourishing at present. There is plenty of 
humour of a vigorous, hearty, rollicking animal kind 
in Mark Twain, and we do not know where we should 
find so much in any living English writer. It is 
always a good thing to come across, and the Pilgrims 
are naturally enough grateful for it. The dearth of it 
elsewhere explains the effusiveness of Mark Twain's 
reception, which on any other explanation would seem 
rather disproportionate. We are only speaking of 
Mark Twain as an author. In his capacity of a repre- 
sentative American citizen the reason may be much 
stronger. Mr. Chcate’s departure left many of us 
quite lonely ; and he made a gap which Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid has not been able to fill. Such of us as feel like 
this must have an American citizen on whom to work 
off our enthusiasm and affection for Americans and 
America generally, and we do not often hit upon one 
who is so representative of the decenter side of America 
as Mark Twain. 


PADEREWSKI. 

SHALL never cease to associate Paderewski with 
the night of the Jubilee. I had gone on foot from 
the Temple through those packed, gaudy, noisy, and 
vulgarised streets, through which no vehicles could 
pass, to a rare and fantastic house at the other end of 
London, a famous house hospitable to all the arts ; and 
Paderewski sat with closed eyes and played the piano, 
there in his friend’s house, as if he were in his own 
home. After the music was over, someone said to me, 
** I feel as if I had been in hell”, so profound was the 
emotion she had experienced from the playing. I would 
have said heaven rather than hell, for there seemed to 
be nothing but pure beauty, beauty half asleep and 
dreaming of itself, in the marvellous playing. A spell, 
certainly, was over everyone, and then the exorciser be- 
came human, and jested deliciously till the early morn- 
ing, when, as I went home through the still garrulous 
and peopled streets, I saw the last flutter of flags and 
streamers between night and dawn. All the world had 
been rioting for pleasure in the gross way of popular 
demonstrations ; and in the very heart of this uproar 

there had been, for a few people, this divine escape. 

No less magical, soothing, enchanting was the 
apparition, in Queen’s Hall, onthe 18th of June, of this 
unchanged creature with the tortured Burne-Jones face, 
level and bewildering eyes, the web of gold hair still 
poised like a halo. Beauty grew up around him like 
a sudden, exuberant growth, more vigorous and from 
a deeper root than before. I realised, more than ever, 
how the musician had always been the foundation of 


the virtuoso. I have used the word apparition ad- 
visedly. There is Something, not only in the aspect of 
Paderewski, which seems to come mysteriously, but 
full of light, from a great distance. He startles music 
into a surprised awakening. 

The art of Paderewski recalls to me the art of the 
most skilled and the most distinguished of equilibrists, 
himself a Pole, Paul Cinquevalli. People often speak, 
wrongly, of Paderewski’s skill as acrobatic. The word 
conveys some sense of disparagement and, so used, is 
inaccurate. But there is much in common between 
two forms of an art in which physical dexterity counts 
for so much, and that passionate precision to which 
error must be impossible. It is the same kind of joy 
that you get from Cinquevalli when he juggles with 
cannon-balls and from Paderewski when he brings a 
continuous thunder out of the piano. Other people do 
the same things, but no one else can handle thunder or 
a cannon-ball delicately. 

And Paderewski, in his absolute mastery of his 
instrument, seems to do the most difficult things with- 
out difficulty, with a scornful ease, an almost acci- 
dental quality which, found in perfection, marvellously 
decorates it. It is difficult to imagine that anyone 
sinc@MLiszt has had so complete a mastery of every 
capacity of the piano, and Liszt, though probably 
even more brilliant, can hardly be imagined with this 
particular kind of charm. His playing is in the true 
sense an inspiration; he plays nothing as if he had 
learned it with toil, but as if it had come to him out 
of a kind of fiery meditation. Even his thunder is 
not so much a thing specially cultivated for its own 
sake as a single prominent detail in a vast accom- 
plishment. hen he plays, the piano seems to become 
thrillingly and tempestuously alive, as if brother met 
brother in some joyous triumph. He collaborates with 
it, urging it to battle like a war-horse. And the 
quality of the sonority which he gets out of it is 
unlike that which is teased or provoked from the 
instrument by any other player. Fierce exuberant 
delight wakens under his fingers, in which there is 
a sensitiveness almost impatient, and under his feet, 
which are as busy as an organist’s with the pedals. 
The music leaps like pouring water, flood after flood 
of sound, caught together and flung onward by a 
central energy. The separate notes are never picked 
out and made into ornaments; all the expression 
goes to passage after passage, realised acutely in their 
sequence. Where others give you hammering on 
an anvil, he gives you thunder as if heard through 
clouds. And he is full of leisure and meditation, 
brooding thoughtfully over certain exquisite things as 
if loth to let them pass over and be gone. And he 
seems to play out of a dream, in which the fingers are 
secondary to the meaning, but report that meaning with 
entire felicity. 

In the playing of the ‘‘ Moonlight ” sonata there 
was no Paderewski, there was nothing but Beet- 
hoven. The finale, of course, was done with the due 
brilliance, the executant’s share in a composition not 
written for modern players. But what was wonderful, 
for its reverence, its perfection of fidelity, was the play- 
ing of the slow movement and of the little sharp 
movement which follows, like the crying and hopping 
of a bird. The ear waited, and was satisfied in every 
shade of anticipation; nothing was missed, nothing 
was added ; the pianist was as it were a faithful and 
obedient shadow. As you listened you forgot tech- 
nique, or that it was anybody in particular who was 
playing: the sonata was there, with all its moonlight, 
as every lover of Beethoven had known that it existed. 

Before the Beethoven there had been a ‘‘ Variation 
and Fugue on an original theme ”, in which Paderewski 
played his own music, really as if he were improvising 
it there and then. I am not sure that that feeling is 
altogether to the credit of the music, which, as I heard 
it for the first time, seemed almost too perilously 
effective, in its large contrasts, its Liszt-like succession 
of contradictory moods. Sound was evoked that it 
might swell and subside like waves, break suddenly, 
and die out in a white rain of stinging foam. Pauses, 
surprises, all were delicately calculated, and the weaver 
of these bewildered dreams seemed to watch over them 
like a Loge of celestial ingenuity. 
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When the actual Liszt came, the interminable Sonata 
in B minor, in which the sugar and the fire are so 
strangely mixed, it was as if Paderewski were still 
playing his own music. If ever there was a show 
piece for the piano, this was it, and if ever there was 
a divine showman for it, it was Paderewski. You felt 
at once the personal sympathy of the great pianist for 
the great pianist. He was no longer reverential, as 
with Beethoven, not doing homage but taking part, 
sharing almost in a creation, comet-like, of stars 
in the sky. Nothing in the bravura disconcerted or 
even displeased him, no lack of coherence or obvious- 
ness in contrasts disturbed him; what was loud, 
boisterous, explosive, he tossed about as in a colossal 
game, he bathed luxuriously in what was luscious in 
the melodies, giving them almost more than their real 
worth by the delighted skill with which he set them 
singing. A more astonishing, a more convincing, a 
more overwhelming tour de force could hardly be 
achieved on the piano: could an eruption of Vesuvius 
be more spectacularly magnificent ? 

Liszt’s music for the piano was written for a pianist 
who could do anything that has ever been done with 
the instrument, and the result is not so wholly satis- 
factory as in the case of Chopin, who, with a smaller 
technique, knew more of the secret of music. Chopin 
never dazzles, Liszt blinds. It is a question if he 
ever did full justice to his own genius, which was 
partly that of an innovator, and people are only 
now beginning to do justice to what was original 
as well as fine in his work. How many ideas 
Wagner caught from him, in his shameless trans- 
figuring triumphant way! The melody of the Flower- 
Maidens, for instance, in ‘‘ Parsifal”, is borrowed 
frankly from a tone-poem of Liszt in which it is no 
more than a thin, rocking melody, without any of the 
mysterious fascination that Wagner put intoit. But 
in writing for the piano Liszt certainly remembered that 
it was he, and not some unknown person, who was to 
play these hard and showy rhapsodies, in which there 
are no depths, though there are splendours. That is 
why Liszt is the test rather of the virtuoso than of the, 
interpreter, why, therefore, it was so infinitely more 
important that Paderewski should have played the 
Beethoven sonata as impersonally as he did than that 
he should have played the Liszt sonata with so much 
personal abandonment. Between those limits there 
seems to be contained the whole art of the pianist, and 
Paderewski has attained both limits. 

I had to leave the concert before it was over, and I 
did not hear either the Chopin or the seven encores, in 
which I am told Paderewski had shaken off all traces 
of the effort of concert-giving and played as happily as 
he would have played to his friends. The enthusiasm 
was as unbounded as it invariably is, and the same 
problem presents itself: what is the particular quality 


- in this artist which acts like an intoxicant upon any 


given audience, and acts always with the same cer- 
tainty? There is a brilliant and fantastic writer on 
music in America who has found a symbol for this kind 
of fascination, and he has embodied it in a strange and 
significant little story called ‘‘ A Spinner of Silence”. 
Mr. Huneker’s Belus, the ‘‘ Raphael of the piano”, 
exercises an inevitable charm on his hearers, and 
becomes ‘‘ master of the emotional world”. He has 
never allowed his wife to hear him, but at last 
she succeeds in getting into the hall where he is 
giving his concert, and she alone recognises that he is 
not playing at all. He has mesmerised his whole 
audience, and only the wife sees, ‘‘ suspended above 
him, the soul of Belus. It was like a coat of many 
colours”. And it is this magnetic soul, and no skill of 
the fingers, that triumphs in him. 

Is Paderewski after all a Belus? Is it his many- 
coloured soul that ‘‘ magnetises our poor vertebrz ”, in 
Baudelaire’s phrase, and not the mere skill of his 
fingers? Art, it has been said, is contagion, and to 
compel universal sympathy is to succeed in the last 
requirements of an art. Of what difference is it 
whether, like Keats, he perpetuates his personal mag- 
netism in a stanza, or, like Paderewski, sheds it, like a 
perfume, for that passing moment which is all the 
eternity ever given to the creator of beautiful sounds ? 

ARTHUR SYMONS. 


LUCRETIUS III. 1-28. 


THOU that first couldst raise from such dark 
Night 
So clear a Beacon, and thereby make bright 
The Balm of Life ; I follow after Thee, 
O Thou of the Greek Race the one True Light‘ 


Lo! in the Prints that Thou on Earth didst beat 
I set the Pattern forged by my Feet, 

Not fain to rival Thee, but for Love’s sake 
I yearn Thy Life in mine to counterfeit. 


Nay, how I ask Thee, Master, should there be 
Betwixt the Swan and Swallow Rivalry, 

Or how the Kid with trembling Limbs compete 
Against the Race-horse for the Mastery ? 


Thou, Master, first the Scheme of Things didst 
gauge 
And handest down to us for Heritage 
Those Principles that Thou, most glorious, 
Hast hived within Thy honey-scented Page. 


For as the Bees in flower-strown Garden-ways 
Sip every Sweet, of all our Master says 

We too drink deep his Wisdom’s golden Wine, 
Worthy of all To-Morrow’s deathless Days. 


Once Reason’s Child, his Wisdom, ’gins to cry 
The Master-knot of Fate, Mind’s Terrors fly, 
The World’s Walls part, and through the 
Invisible 
The Working of Existence I descry. 


The Powers of Heav’n appear, the still Domain 
That no Winds batter, and no Clouds with Rain 

Asperse, nor Flakes of Snow, in falling White, 
The bitter Hoar-frost’s Crystals, mar or stain. 


The Air of Heaven’s their cloudless Canopy 
Laughing with Light broadcast ; ungrudgingly 
For them THE SAKI pours, their Peace of 
Soul 
Never deflower’d by Doubts of Whence or Why. 


Nor anywhere appear the Courts of Hell, 
Though Earth forbids not you should unravel — 
The Tangle of all Things beneath our Feet 
That have their Working in the Invisible. m 
H. Lionet Rocers. 


JOSEPH KNIGHT. 


| Be Tuesday evening many of the people who 

assembled at the Playhouse, to see the produc- 
tion of ‘‘The Earl of Pawtucket”, must have found 
their thoughts turning to the memory of Joseph 
Knight. Hehad been always so very salient a presence 
in the stalls. Pictorially, the audience had always 
seemed to ‘‘ compose” around him. This was so even 
in recent months, when old age had caught him up at 
last, robbing his face of its rich colour, and contract- 
ing his huge frame, and keeping him silent and immo- 
bile in the entr’actes throughout which he had been wont 
to waft, with much wagging of his exuberant grey 
beard, stentorian jokes to friends and acquaintances 
seated at the utmost distances from himself. Clearly, he 
was on the wane. One had a sorrowful sense that when 
he had written his notice or notices of the play in hand 
he would go to bed—instead of sitting up till unearthly 
hours at his club, ever listening or discoursing with a 
convivial gusto that was the envy of a younger and less 
robust generation. But in his eyes there was still the 
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same old twinkle ; and now and again the beard would 
wag almost as of yore, and a joke be discharged— 
though seldom further, now, than two rows of stalls. 
He was still the centre-piece of the auditorium. Time 
had sapped his vitality, but not his magnetism. Some 
day, no doubt, science will be able to show in diagrams 
the various rays of variously magnetic persons, so that 
posterity will know more or less exactly the kind of 
effect which these persons produced on their contempo- 
raries. In very large and undulating curves, I think, 
and with never a sharp angle, would be the record of 
the Knight rays. It is a pity that no such record could 
have been made. Some writers who are personally 
magnetic can translate something of their magnetism 
into their work—can give to their written words a 
measure of the peculiar quality which is in their spoken 
words and in their mere presence. Knight, had he not 
from the outset of his career been involved in the rough- 
and-tumble of daily journalism, might have written 
things that would permanently express him to people 
who had not the privilege of knowing him. A scholar 
and a wit, he was (needless to say) very far above the 
level of the hacks who were told off to do dramatic 
criticism in the ’sixties. His conversation had always 
a strong literary flavour; by which I mean not that he 
was always talking about books, but that he had, as 
every good talker must have, a strong discrimination in 
the use of words. Something of this flavour was in his 
writings, too. But otherwise his work was inexpressive 
of himself—had none of the boldness and “‘ body ” that 
distinguished him. Nor as a mere guide to playgoers 
was it satisfactory. No critic could have had a keener 
relish than Knight had for what was good in drama ; 
and his taste never fossilised : to the last, he was always 
quick to appreciate and to praise warmly any new thing 
that had merit. But how cordially, too, he would write 
of new things or old things that were quite worthless ! 
He did not, | fancy, do this for diplomatic reasons. 

Mr. Archer is always helping lame dogs over stiles 
(instead of keeping these stiles clear for dogs who could 

leap them) because he is convinced that this is the best 
way to serve the cause of dramatic progress. But I do 
not think Knight was impelled by any such conviction. 

I do not think his love of the theatre was deep enough 
to hinder him from speaking his mind fearlessly. His 
praise of bad and indifferent plays was simply the 
result of his excessive geniality : he could not bear not 
to be kind and pleasant all round. Thus, after all, 

there was implicit in his writings something of himself. 

Without that excessive geniality, he would, as a critic, 

have had an influence commensurate with his gifts. But 
then he would not have been himself—would not have 
been ‘‘ Joe Knight”. This would have been a heavy 
loss indeed to all who knew him. 

Two or three years ago, I remember, in the midst 
of a play with a rather complicated plot, he turned 
to me and begged that I would explain some 
point to him. I confessed that I was hopelessly 
at sea. ‘‘Thank you,” he replied, ‘‘ thank you 
for that! I thought perhaps I was past my work.” 
Last Tuesday evening I wished some younger critic 
were sitting by me, to reassure me as I had re- 
assured Knight. The preliminary explanations offered 
by the characters in ‘‘ The Earl of Pawtucket” were 
so bewildering that I soon ceased to listen to them, 
trusting that, as soon as the action of the play began, 
the mists would drift away. Alas, the further the play 
was carried, the denser rolled the mists; and the 
audience’s outbursts of laughter had for me the weird, 
horrific quality of fog-signals. I daresay that a very 
well-trained lawyer, if he studied the script of the play 
for several hours in the early morning, might be able 
to tell you the plot. But | doubt whether even he 
could make you understand it. I doubt whether he 
could make even Mr. Augustus Thomas, its author, 
understand it. I associate Mr. Thomas with such 
plays as “Arizona” and ‘‘In Missouri ”—intelligible 
plays, full of humour and humanity. I implore him 
not to write any more farces. His genius for piling 
complication on complication is such that it cripples all 
his other faculties. Here and there in ‘‘ The Earl of 
Pawtucket” occurs a funny line; but the play as a 
whole seems to me as mirthless and inhuman as 
any proposition in the fourth book of Euclid. In 


America it has been a great success, by reason 
of Mr. Laurence D’Orsay’s performance of the 
hero, who is the latest (and, I do hope, the last) ap- 
parition of the ghost of Lord Dundreary. In America, 
doubtless, the apparitions of this ghost have not been 
so constant as here. Possibly, even, the ghost is mis- 
taken for a creature of flesh and blood—for a type that 
really exists in England. Anyhow, Mr. Laurence 
D’Orsay has been having the time of his life. I dare 
not hope that Mr. Cyril Maude, over here, will have a 
similar time. One thing I do dare hope; and this is 
that Mr. Maude is not affected (otherwise than to 
tears) by the praises which the critics have been 
lavishing on his performance. A funny walk and a funny 
laugh, maintained with grim conscientiousness through- 
out the evening, do not, even though their maintainer 
be a man of pleasant and popular personality, amount 
to a masterpiece in the art of acting. They do not 
even amount toa failure in thatart. They have nothing 
to do with that art. Max BEERBOHM. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. RIDER HAGGARD AND YORKSHIRE 
AGRICULTURE. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Ditchingham, 24 June. 

Sir,—Your still anonymous and, in this particular, 
discreet correspondent, ‘‘East Yorkshire”, after a 
fortnight’s reflection now admits that two of the state- 
ments concerning me which he published in his haste 
in the Saturpay Review of 1 June are incorrect ; 
notably the fine, imaginative touch as to my “late 
rapid survey in a motor car’”’, which motor car, it 
would seem, can only have been introduced for pic- 
turesque purposes. Either this or, although he has 
not the candour to say so, he is in fact confounding my 
recent visit to Yorkshire as one of the Royal Commis- 
sioners on Coast Erosion with my agricultural investiga- 
tions of six years ago, with which, of course, it has 
nothing whatsoever to do. 

A third statement, however, is neither withdrawn 
nor apologised for ; on the contrary it is repeated. In 
order that there may be no mistake I quote it again. 
It runs: ‘‘Mr. Haggard summed up his judgment 
upon the Wolds of Yorkshire thus: ‘ Agriculture on 
the Wolds is not dying, it is already dead’.” In my 
letter to you of 5 June I asked your correspondent to 
be so good as to inform me, ‘‘ over his own name for 
preference”, when and where I wrote these words. 
He does not do so, presumably because he cannot, but 
he still talks of ‘‘my sweeping remarks as to the 
demise of agriculture upon the Yorkshire Wolds”’ 
which he says now were first made public some five or 
six years ago. Unless he will be kind enough to sub- 
stantiate this allegation, I fear that it must be classed 
with that concerning the phantom motor. I have 
already quoted what I really did write in ‘‘ Rural 
England” about the Wolds—namely, that in 1901 ‘‘ on 
the whole the Wold farmers were rather more prosperous 
than those in many other districts”. And yet this 
gentleman declares that I also ‘‘ made public” my con- 
clusion that ‘‘ agriculture on the Wolds is not dying, it 
is already dead”. Where? I cannot recall the remark 
or find it in any publication for which I am responsible. 
It is really incumbent on your correspondent to give the 
exact authority for his definite quotation. 

Not content with this first crop of misrepresentations 
and insinuations ‘‘ East Yorkshire” now adds another, 
for he says that in my letter I declare that I ‘‘ never 
heard of Mr. Strickland Constable ” and that I ‘‘ cannot 
find that gentleman’s name in the list of rural gentry 
in... ‘Rural England’”. A reference to the text of 
that letter would have shown him that I wrote nothing 
of the sort. I did not write that [ had never heard of 
Mr. Strickland Constable or anything about a list of 
‘‘rural gentry”. There isa difference between hearing 
of a person and conversing with him upon a defined 
topic—namely, agriculture. The fact that I visited this 
gentleman’s neighbourhood upon a totally different 
business a few weeks ago has, I must repeat, no con- 
nexion with my agricultural investigations in that 
locality in the year 1901. 
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It does not seem to me that there is anything to add 
except that I observe that your correspondent has not 
complied with my request to identify the ‘‘ two eccentric, 
wealthy old brethren who are notorious on account of 
the lugubrious prophecies they constantly utter as to 
the imminent downfall of the farming industry”. The 
only ‘‘brethren” I or my companion, Mr. Arthur 
Cochrane, who chances to be staying with me, remember 
meeting in that part of Yorkshire were Colonel Staveley 
and Mr. H. H. Staveley (see ‘‘Rural England”, 
pp. 365 and 366, vol. ii.). Surely it cannot be these 
gentlemen whom ‘East Yorkshire” assails thus im- 
politely and incorrectly. If by any chance they are, 
however, I can only say that they have the sympathy 
of a fellow-sufferer, namely, 

Your obedient servant, 
H. Riper HaGGarp. 


[We are afraid that our correspondent—who has a 
great interest in land in Yorkshire—must have been 
misled in the matter.—Epb. S.R.] 


THE TRUE “NEW HIGHWAY-MAN.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
17 June, 1907. 

Sir,—As one keenly interested in motors, I must 
protest against the letter of your correspondent ‘‘ E. S.”, 
which can only serve to raise fresh prejudices against 
the luckless motorists. 

His description of how in a recent run from London 
to Brighton ‘‘ the drivers of some fifty cars all had one 
aim in view—not to be late for luncheon” is about as 
damning an admission of the selfishness of some 
thoughtless motorists as could well be made. For it is 
exactly what all reasonable motorists maintain is the 
main cause of the unpopularity of motorists in general 
—namely the existence of some men who have no 
regard for the comfort of the dwellers near our high- 
ways or for the other users of the road, considerate 
motorists included. Having thus ‘‘ owned up’”’tobelong- 
ing to this confraternity, he proceeds to style the police 
who endeavour to keep him from breaking the law 
and becoming a nuisance to his fellow-creatures as 
**highway-men”. 

Surely, sir, the highway-man par excellence of to-day 
is the man who, like Dick Turpin and Claude Duval of 
old, resorts to the King’s highway as his happy hunting- 
ground, which he uses entirely for his own convenience 
without thought or consideration for others. The 
‘‘new highway-man” takes from these latter not only 
their money (in the form of depreciating their property 
and damaging their gardens and household goods with 
dust, wantonly raised), but at times even their lives. 
Like the highway-men of old, a desire to ensure the 
safety of his own neck is the chief factor in controlling 
his lawless behaviour. In one way the selfish motorists 
do not resemble Claude Duval, who, according to report, 
was possessed of charming manners ; for manners have 
they none. The sole check on the misconduct and 
depredations of this undesirable gang lies in the 
‘‘trap” set by the much-abused policeman. But your 
correspondent in dubbing the policeman ‘‘the new 
highway-man ”’ is as silly as he is illogical, and although 
he admits that after being trapped he was ‘‘ wiser” it 
makes one sad to contemplate what his previous con- 
dition must have been. 

Yours &c. 
GARRY. 


IL CANTO DI SILVIO PELLICO. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
26 June, 1907. 

Sir,—Mr. Cunninghame Graham, in his story ‘‘ Sor 
Candida and the Bird”, in the SaruRDAY Review of last 
week, avers that he has no record of any song of Silvio 
Pellico. 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham has surely forgotten 
amore del canto” of the man who lay costretto ”, 
“In nere prigion.” 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


REVIEWS. 


HISTORY AND CONVENTION. 
In THREE Parts. 
I. 
‘The Colonies under the House of Hanover.” By J. A. 
Doyle, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, &c. 
London: Longmans, Green. 1907. 14s. net. 


IVE and twenty years have passed since Mr. Doyle 
published his first volume of ‘‘The English in 
America ”, in which he dealt with Virginia, Maryland, 
and the Carolinas, from the first settlement of those 
colonies down to the death of Queen Anne. Four years 
later he issued two additional volumes treating of the 
‘‘ Puritan Colonies” during a like period. He now 
gives us two more volumes, one devoted to the ‘‘ Middle 
Colonies ”, the other dealing collectively with the whole 
body of the colonies from the accession of the House 
of Hanover ‘‘ down to the beginning of those disputes 
which ended in separation from the Mother Country ”. 
As was pointed out in a review of the author’s first 
volume that appeared in these columns well-nigh a 
quarter of acentury ago (SATURDAY REviEw, 18 November 
1882), Mr. Doyle possesses, in an eminent degree, the 
qualities necessary for the successful prosecution of the 
task he has set himself. His pages afford indubitable 
proof that he is a man of prodigious industry, a deter- 
mined student, and informed withal by a genuine 
enthusiasm for his work that no mere compiler could 
ever counterfeit. In his earlier volumes he made some 
bad blunders, as we now know, but this is a knowledge 
that has come to us from researches and records not 
open to him when he wrote, and, in fact, known only 
to a mere handful of antiquarian specialists. He had 
not only made himself familiar with the great mass of 
printed authorities dealing with the American colonies 
during the seventeenth century, but, through the 
friendly offices of Mr. Noel Sainsbury, he had been en- 
abled to make use of many of the manuscript treasures 
of the Public Records Office bearing on his subject, 
which until that time had been practically unknown to 
writers on American colonial history. Mr. Doyle did 
his work so intelligently and so thoroughly with the 
sources of information at his disposal, that these earlier 
volumes were justly regarded as competent authority, 
and, for Englishmen at least, have not as yet been 
supplanted by any history of the American colonies 
reckoned as more satisfactory. The present volume 
gives evidence of an unimpaired industry and very wide 
reading, but, after making every allowance for the 
enormous difficulty in the way of anything like a 
minute study of the voluminous eighteenth-century 
colonial ‘‘ literature”, one cannot find in it the same 
enthusiastic determination to search out and make use 
of first-hand authorities or the printed equivalents of 
those authorities. 

On the contrary Mr. Doyle seems quite content to 
accept, without further investigation on his own part, 
what he finds ready to his hand in the books of American 
writers on colonial history, and has neglected much 
first-hand authority (or its equivalent) of which he 
should most certainly have known. Mr. Doyle is quite 
frank in telling us whom he “follows” in chief 
measure. For matters touching the New England 
colonies in his first chapter, he follows mainly Mr. 
Weeden’s ‘‘ Economical and Social History of New 
England” ; for matters in Maryland, Mr. Meerness’s 
excellent work ; for South Carolina, Mr. McCrady’s 
history of that province under the Proprietary and 
(later) Royal Governments, and so on and so on, until 
we come to the final chapter, entitled ‘‘ The Conquest 
of Canada”, in which he “‘ follows” as chief authority 
Mr. Parkman’s ‘‘Half Century of Conflict” and 
‘*Montcalm and Wolfe”. For Virginia, it is true, he 
makes constant use of the letters of Spotswood and 
Dinwiddie, which are, of course, essentially first-hand 
authorities for the time. Nor must it be understood 
that he does not quote liberally, in addition, from a 
great number of books and pamphlets of more or less 
value. His grave shortcoming lies not so much in 
what he has done as in what he has left undone. 

In dealing with a book so voluminous as this, with 
its 600 pages and more, it is of course a sheer 
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impossibility that within the limits of a review the 
different colonies can be taken up seriatim and the 
author’s- treatment of each be considered. We shall 
therefore, in order to illustrate more specifically the 
fault we have to find with the author, consider the 
historian’s treatment of the Virginian colony in the 
eighteenth century, as that colony was not only the first 
permanent English settlement in the Western world, 
but, down to the time of separation, the closest in 
sentiment, customs, and traditions to the Mother 
Country, Mr. Doyle to the contrary notwithstanding. 

That the author means to be thoroughly honest is 
not here questioned for a moment, but, in matters 
Virginian, he falls most grievously short of such pur- 
pose by reason of the fact that he has accepted and 
**followed’’ what Virginian historical students term 
“*the Yankee convention”, and has not gone with his 
old-time determination to first-hand authorities. And 
yet these authorities were ready to his hand and in print. 
That any writer of repute should attempt to deal 
seriously with Virginian colonial history and ignore 
the ‘‘ Virginia Magazine of History and Biography ” 
(published at Richmond, Virginia) and the ‘‘ William 
and Mary College Quarterly Magazine” (published at 
Williamsburg, Virginia) is well-nigh inconceivable to 
any historical student who knows the solid value of 
thesejournals. The editor of the former, Mr. William G. 
Stanard, and the editor of the latter, Professor Lyon G. 
Tyler, president of the College of William and Mary, 
are recognised everywhere, alike in England and in 
America, as easily in the front rank of trained historical 
specialists. These two magazines publish nothing but 
first-hand matter—private and official letters, Acts of 
Assembly, official messages of colonial governors, 
diaries, wills, church registers, land-patents and the 
like, all from the original documents. 

Since 1896 the Virginia Magazine has printed over 
4,000 pages of such original matter, most of it of the 
highest moment and significance, and the William and 
Mary College Quarterly (since 1892) quite as much. 
Yet Mr. Doyle (whose name, by the way, appears in 
the list of members of the ‘‘ Virginia Historical 
Society”) has but two references in this volume (and 
those of no great moment) to the Virginia Magazine 
and none at all to the William and Mary Quarterly, 
though a diligent reading of either would have saved 
him from some blunders as to matters of fact, and no 
doubt have tempered in great measure the obsession of 
‘*the Yankee convention”. Scarcely less unfortunate 
is Mr. Doyle’s seeming ignorance of Mr. Philip A. 
Bruce’s ‘‘ Economic History of Virginia in the Seven- 
teenth Century” (Macmillan), a monumental work of 
precise research and a prime authority as to the social 
and industrial development of the Virginia colony. It 
is true that Mr. Bruce’s book, the solid merits of which 
met instant and cordial recognition in these columns 
more than ten years ago (SATURDAY Review, 1 August 
1896), deals specifically with conditions in the seven- 
teenth century, but these same conditions continued 
in great measure into the eighteenth, and, had Mr. 
Doyle read, marked, learned and inwardly digested 
the results of Mr. Bruce’s first-hand study of court 
records, land-patents, wills, inventories and the like, 
he would no doubt have accepted the logic of 
“‘cold facts” and avoided many radical misapprehen- 
sions as to political, social and industrial life in the 
**Old Dominion”. It is owing to the lack of such 
first-hand knowledge as was here ready to his hand 
that Mr. Doyle has given us in this volume a very 
inadequate, and often erroneous, picture of conditions 
in Virginia during the eighteenth century. 

The instances are so many that it is difficult to elect 
which to give. To begin, Mr. Doyle tells us (p. 40) 
that when the traveller crossed the boundary from Penn’s 
colony and came into Maryland and Virginia he would 
find well-nigh ‘‘ an entire change. We have no longer 
the yeoman farmer, wringing out of the soil his sub- 
sistence, and, under favorable conditions, a margin for 
accumulation by continuous toil and frugal living. 
Instead of that, we should see the labour of the slave- 
gang. . . . Whencapital increased, it was not applied, 
as at New York or Boston, to the devising fresh modes 
of investment or the importation of fashionable luxuries 
from England, but either productively to the purchase 


of more land or unproductively to the extension of a 
rough, bountequs hospitality, or to the improvement of 
the racing stud or pack of hounds ”. 

To this Mr. Doyle appends a note: ‘‘ There were 
exceptions to this. Mead (szc) mentions as an instance 
of gross extravagance the importation of bricks from 
England for building ” &c. 

Putting aside, as of no consequence, the citation of 
Meade’s myth touching the importation of bricks for 
building—a myth that was exploded years and years 
ago—one is lost in amazement that in the teeth of 
established facts the assertion should be gravely put 
forward and repeated again and again by a scholar of 
Mr. Doyle’s eminence that there was no yeoman class 
in Virginia. It is another illustration, almost pathetic, 
of the unreasoning hold that convention has upon 
the obsessed. No one denies that there was in 
Virginia a very considerable and well-defined aristo-. 
cratic class of large landowners—‘‘ the Grandees”, 
as they were called towards the end of the seventeenth 
century—but it is equally certain that there was in 
every age of the colony a far larger body of the 
yeoman class. 

The court records of the seventeenth and eighteenth 


centuries, the land-patents, the roll of the House of 


Burgesses, the familiar letters of the time, attest beyond 
any shadow of doubt that this class was numerous and 
thrifty, saved money ‘* by continuous toil and frugal 
living ”, acquired estates, not infrequently married 
among ‘‘ the Grandees”, and that very many of them 
left descendants who have done the highest honour to 
the American name. As to the “‘ slave-gang”’, both the 
term and the thing itself were unknown in Virginia,. 
while these same records afford abundant proof that 
‘*when capital increased”, though much of it was 
shrewdly invested in ‘‘ the purchase of more land and 
more negroes”, a very generous part of it went for 
‘*the importation of fashionable luxuries from England”, 
for the purchase of books, and for the education of their 
sons at home and in the Mother Country. 

It is this yeoman class that the Rev. Hugh Jones 
means when he speaks of ‘‘the common Planters” in 
his ‘‘ Present State of Virginia ” (1724): ‘‘ The gentle- 
men’s seats are of late built for the most part of Brick 
and many of Timber, very handsome, commodious and 
capacious; and likewise the common Planters live in 
pretty Timber Houses, neater than the farm houses are: 
generally in England” (p. 36). Mr. Cabot Lodge, who 
did not have access, when he published his ‘‘ Short 
History of the English Colonies in America” in 1881, 
to a tithe of the first-hand information as to the social 
and industrial life in the colony that was within reach 
of Mr. Doyle’s elbow, but who had read his Anburey 
and Smythe and Rochefoucauld, avoids our author’s 
signal error: *‘The homes of the ower classes [in 
Virginia] ”, he says, ‘‘ were mean and small. Those of 
the middle classes and small farmers, likewise of wood, 
were larger and more convenient ” (p. 78). 

Another ‘‘ son of New England”, the late Professor 
John Fiske, who was too determined a first-hand in- 
vestigator to subscribe to threadbare conventions, 
says (‘‘ Old Virginia and Her Neighbours ”, ii. 187 sq.) : 
‘* Nothing can be more certain than that the representa- 
tive families of Virginia were not descended from 
convicts or from indented servants of any sort” 
(another ‘* Yankee convention”). . . . ‘‘ For the most 
part, they were either country squires or prosperous 
yeomen or craftsmen from the numerous urban guilds ; 
and alike in Virginia and in New England there was a 
similar proportion of persons connected with English 
families ennobled or otherwise eminent for public 
service. As for the white freedmen, those of the better 
sort acquired small estates, while some became over- 
seers of white servants and black slaves. . . . Theclass 
of small proprietors always remained in Virginia and 
included many other persons besides freedmen. . . . 
Already in England the classes of rural gentry and 
yeomen shaded into one another; in Virginia both 
alike became land-holders and _ slave-owners, they 
mingled together in society and their families inter- 
married. A typical instance is that of the parents of 
Thomas Jefferson. His paternal ancestors were 
yeomanry, who in Virginia developed into country 
squires.” 
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It is pertinent to observe here that Professor Fiske’s 
charming and instructive pages are studded with 
references to the ‘‘ Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography ”, the ‘‘ William and Mary Quarterly”, and to 
Mr. Bruce’s volumes, all these crammed full of first- 
hand information, which Mr. Doyle does not know of 
or has, at least, ignored. 

Asto Virginianotimporting ‘‘luxuries from England”, 
as did the New Yorker or New Englander, time and 
space forbid refutation of such an idle contention. 
‘“* Coaches, chariots, and chaises were all in common 
use”, says Lodge. ‘‘In every great house, there was 
a handsome service of plate. All articles of apparel 
were imported and costly ; but, nevertheless, both men 
and women dressed handsomely, and in the height of 
the English fashion.” But, as Mr. Doyle no doubt makes 
his assertion in good faith and in honest ignorance, his 
attention may be called, out of an embarrassment of 
riches of first-hand authorities, to the ‘‘ Virginia Maga- 
zine”, &c., vols. i., ii., v. and vi. (as typical), to the 
“William and Mary Quarterly ”, vols. i.—xiv., to ‘‘ Lee 
of Virginia”, pass., to Bruce, vol. ii., and to Fiske, 
vol. ii. 


THE LAST OF THE PEELITES. 
“Life and Letters of Sir James Graham, Second 
Baronet, of Netherby.” By Charles Stuart Parker. 
London: Murray. 1907. 2 vols. 24s. net. 


) by was with a feeling akin to relief that we closed the 
second of these volumes. The Peelites were the 
most distinguished group of statesmen that ever figured 
in British politics. Four out of the six became Prime 
Ministers, Peel, Aberdeen, Derby, and Gladstone ; while 
the other two, Sidney Herbert and the subject of this 
biography, were respectively Secretary of State for War, 
and First Lord of the Admiralty and Home Secretary. 
Each of them has naturally had his papers published 
and his monograph written—in the case of Peel and 
Gladstone by several eminent authors—and there is 
not much left to be told about any of them. We are 
a little weary of the Peelites and their analyses of their 
political consciences. Mr. Parker tells us that in 
obedience to the instructions of Sir James Graham he 
has omitted from the correspondence those passages 
which comment severely on political opponents. As 
all the persons concerned are dead, this is to be 
regretted. The absence of personalities, so con- 
spicuous in the letters of Gladstone, Herbert and 
Graham—Peel indulged in a sly cut now and then— 
makes them heavy reading. It is the clash of per- 
sonalities which gives the sapidity to the life of a poli- 
tician ; without it, the story is like a bottle of ullaged 
wine. Sir James Graham was the least popular, 
but not on that account the least interesting of the 
Peelites. He had a contemptuous and unsympathetic 
manner ; and was not always successful in concealing 
his consciousness of his advantages as a wealthy and 
well-born landowner. At the age of thirty-two he 
succeeded to his father’s baronetcy and an estate in 
Cumberland of 26,000 acres. He came of a handsome 
family, and was one of those tall, large-featured men 
who always seem to impose themselves upon their 
contemporaries. He was proud, and, like all proud 
men, sensitive; but to the outer world he was the 
callous, caustic critic and shrewd man of business. 
Disraeli once spoke of Graham picturesquely as 
‘‘ rising in his stately cynicism”; and a cynic he un- 
doubtedly was, for his judgments of his fellows were 
bitter, too bitter for one of his successful public life 
and affluent private means. He was unquestionably 
one of the most industrious and clear-headed men of 
business who ever directed a department of State ; and 
this capacity for organisation and finance caused him 
to be four times offered the Governor-Generalship of 
India, twice by his political opponents. His Parlia- 
mentary and epistolary style was dry and clear, and 
terribly relevant to the matter in hand. He cut like a 
razor through the misty involutions of Gladstone’s 
casuistry. He was not without humour, and for this 
reason his sarcasm, which he frequently employed, 
was very effective, as was his scorn. Perhaps 
his speaking is best described as eloquent and 


pointed conversation, marred by egoism. As an 
aristocratic Whig with a large property he was 
a man after Lord Grey’s own heart ; and in his fortieth 
year Sir James Graham became First Lord of the 
Admiralty in the celebrated Reform Cabinet. He revo- 
lutionised the organisation of the Admiralty by intro- 
ducing the methods of business amongst sea-dogs and 
incompetent clerks. He was the first Minister to insist 
upon the accounts of a great spending department being 
submitted to a public and independent audit ; and at 
his initiative the Commissioners for Auditing the Public 
Accounts exercised their functions until 1866, when 
their duties were transferred to the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General assisted by a large staff. This was 
unquestionably a great public reform entitling Sir 
James Graham to a meed of national gratitude which 
he has never received. To the squire of Netherby 
association with Radicals and Irish Repealers was too 
repugnant to last, and he left Lord Melbourne on the 
question of the Irish Church to join the standard of 
Sir Robert Peel, by whom in 1841 he was appointed 
Home Secretary. At the Home Office Graham 
was jointly responsible with the Lord Lieutenant and 
the Chief Secretary for the maintenance of law 
in Ireland ; and he was solely responsible for the sup- 
pression of the riots and disorder that accompanied the 
Chartist movement in this country. Added to this 
enormous labour and anxiety, Graham formed one of 
an inner Cabinet with Peel, Aberdeen and Goulburn 
for the revision of the tariff by the reduction and 
abolition of a complicated list of duties, numbering 
nearly four hundred, and for the institution of the 
income tax. The work performed by the Home Secre- 
tary between 1841 and 1846 is almost incredible ; and 
according to the testimony of his opponents as well as 
his friends it was done in a first-rate manner. Yet, as 
Sir James Graham himself observed bitterly, he will be 
remembered in history as the Home Secretary who 
opened Mazzini’s letters! The attack on Graham for 
this regular and necessary discharge of his duty as 
Secretary of State was, of course, a dirty party trick ; 
but his philosophy was unequal to the strain; and he 
altered his estimate of human nature. Lord Brougham, 
who was very friendly with Graham, wrote amusingly : 
‘« Oh, if someone could only be induced to fire into you 
in the Lords! Don’t you think if Copley (Lyndhurst) 
and I were to be reported paralytic, and Stanley 
dead of the gout, Jack Campbell might be set on by 
Pam and Disraeli, and so make a motion?” In the 
midst of all this worry and anxiety, Gladstone’s 
resignation over the Maynooth grant affords a gleam of 
humour. Enclosing to Graham a long letter from 
Gladstone, Sir Robert Peel writes: “I really have 
great difficulty sometimes in comprehending what 
Gladstone means. . .. Is it not strange that this 
letter marked ‘ Secret ’—and being secret if ever letter 
was—came to me this morning by post open? It may 
have been read in every post-office through which it has 
passed.” To which Sir James Graham answers: “‘ It 
is always difficult through the haze of words to catch a 
distant glimpse of Gladstone’s meaning. . . . Glad- 
stone’s omission to seal such a letter was most unfor- 
tunate ; but the enigmatical style has its advantages. 
I doubt whether there is a post-master in England who 
after reading the letter would understand one word 
of it.” Mr. Parker tactfully compresses into a few 
pages the thrice- or rather tenth-told tale of the 
repeal of the Corn Laws by Sir Robert Peel’s Cabinet, 
and their subsequent defeat by a junction of Radicals 
and Protectionists. In 1849 Lord John Russell invited 
Sir James Graham to join his Cabinet, which he 
wished to place on a broader basis by bringing 
in a few moderate Conservatives to counteract the 
Radicals. In what he calls ‘‘a conversation’’, but is 
more like a lecture, of two hours Graham explained to 
the Prime Minister the reasons why he could not join 
him. At the general election of 1852 Graham took an 
extraordinary step : he stood for Carlisle in the ‘‘ Blue” 
or Liberal interest together with a Radical candidate 
for the second seat. Sir James described himself as 


‘“*the wanderer returned ”, and he was returned at the 
head of the poll. Seeing that he had left Lord Melbourne 
in 1834; that he had fought the Whigs side by side 
with Peel from 1835 to 1841; that he had been a member 
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of Peel’s Cabinet from 1841 to 1846; and that from 
1846 to 1851 he had opposed Russell’s Government 
together with Peel, Graham's appearance as a Liberal 
required explanation. He justified himself by alleging 
that Stanley and Disraeli intended to re-enact the Corn 
Laws, and that, Peel being dead, as a free-trader he had 
no chance but to stand as a Liberal. Gladstone, how- 
ever, was not satisfied, and impetuously wrote that he 
regarded Graham as politically severed from himself 
and the Peelites. The next year, however, 1853, they 
both entered Lord Aberdeen’s Coalition Cabinet, 
Graham in his old post as First Lord of the Admiralty 
and Gladstone as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sir 
James Graham was the only member of the Aberdeen 
Government whose reputation was not damaged by the 
shocking blunders of the Crimean War. Whatever might 
be wrong with the War Office or the Commissariat (for 
which latter Gladstone was to blame), nobody had a 
word to say against the Navy, or the First Lord. 
When in 1855 Roebuck moved for a Committee to 
inquire into the conduct of the war, the Aberdeen 
Government resigned, and Palmerston formed his first 
Administration with such Ministers as he could induce 
to stay, excepting Lord Aberdeen and the Duke of 
Newcastle, who were sacrificed to the public clamour 
which the ‘‘Times” excited. After three days of 
agonised consultation round the bed on which Graham 
was prostrated by gout, Gladstone, Stanley and 
Graham agreed, upon the urgent advice of Lord 
Aberdeen, to retain their posts in Palmerston’s Govern- 
ment. But three weeks afterwards, on learning that 
Palmerston had yielded to the appointment of Roebuck’s 
Committee, they all three resigned. Graham often 
referred to this transaction as the greatest mistake 
of his public life. People naturally asked why this 
eminent triumvirate had not ascertained before 
joining Palmerston’s Cabinet what were the Prime 
Minister's views on the Roebuck Committee. An 
impression was created in the public mind that 
the Peelites were a pragmatical, vacillating lot, who 
preferred their own scrupulosities to the interests of 
the nation. Such was the close of Sir James Graham's 
official career, for he turned a deaf ear to the solicita- 
tions of the Tories. Besides, his health was rapidly 
failing, and he died in 1861 in his sixty-ninth year. We 
cannot bid the Peelites adieu without recording our 
admiration of Sir James Graham’s rare courage and 
honesty. Gladstone, it is easy to see, was always 
thinking of himself and his position, for all his fine 
phrases. ‘‘ I am at the bottom of a well: and there I 
must remain”, &c. After having spoken and written of 
Palmerston for years as the worst and most dangerous 
Minister of modern times, Gladstone entered his Cabinet 
for the second time in 1859—and, at his death, 
mourned the silence of the ‘‘silvertrumpet”. Graham’s 
changes from Whig to Tory, from Tory to Peelite, and 
from Peelite to Liberal, were certainly not dictated by a 
desire of office, for the door of the Cabinet was always 
open to him whatever party was in power, but by a bold 
and sincere preference of his own opinions to those of 
other people. He stoutly refused to bow the knee to the 
idol of the day, whether it was Russell, or Palmerston, 
or Derby. But let the political aspirant of to-day 
beware of imitating so dangerous a model. Sir James 
Graham's career is a wholesome reminder that there 
were once independent members of Parliament, who 
snapped their fingers at local caucus and party whip. It 
takes a big man to play that réle, a man with a large 
mind and a large income. 


THE HUMANITIES AND THEIR CHAMPION. 


“Essays and Addresses’’ By Sir Richard Jebb. 
Cambridge: At the University Press. 1907. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

‘*Translations into Latin and Greek Verse.’ By Sir 
R.C.Jebb. Second Edition. Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 1907. 7s. 6d. net. 

A MERE glance down the contents of Jebb’s 

‘*Essays and Addresses” shows us the many- 
sidedness of the writer, and the extraordinary gift he 
had, so rare in scholars, of suiting his style and the 
treatment of his subject to his readers or auditors. 

*“*The Genius of Sophocles”, ‘‘a lecture delivered in 


Dublin before the Society for Afternoon Lectures on 
Literature and Art’; ‘‘ Pindar”, reprinted from the 
** Journal of Hellenic Studies”’ ; ‘‘ Lucian”’, *‘ a Lecture 
to Clergy at Cambridge”; ‘‘ Sophocles and the 
Trilogy”, his exposition as candidate for the Regius 
Professorship of Greek at Cambridge; ‘‘ Samuel 
lohnson ’’, delivered at Newnham ; ‘‘ On Present Tend- 
encies in Classical Studies”, given to the Glasgow 
Philosophical Society ; ‘‘ The Influence of the Greek 
Mind on Modern Life”, ‘‘ to the London branch of the 
University Extension Movement” ; ‘‘ The Position of 
Classical Studies”, at Mason College, Birmingham ; 
finally, ‘‘ University Education and National Life’’, at 
the meeting of the British Association in South 
Africa, 1905. 

These extracts make up only half the book, and 
are typical of the salient characteristics of the writer, 
that rare combination of profound and ripe scholarship 
with worldly wisdom and insight, that grasp of first 
principles, which showed him that scholarship is one 
and indivisible and can convey the same message in a 
different guise to the first classic and the budding 
extensionist. His value to us then as a fair and far- 
seeing champion of the Humanities lies in his possession 
of these qualities, and further in his absolute freedom 
from the taint of pedantry. No one can accuse him of 
being a mere scholar or bookworm, while on the other 
hand not one of his writings was ever merely ‘‘ popular ”, 
even when the audience might seem to deserve the 
title. He was a scholar of the very finest type, but he 
was also a public man with a hold on the public mind. 
This volume, displaying as it does just this combination, 
comes out very opportunely at a time when classical 
education might seem to be seriously threatened in 
several quarters. 

Even the shortest memory can still recall Jebb’s 
classical triumphs—his Sophocles, his Bacchylides, 
his Latin and Greek Verses, his Attic Orators, his 
Theophrastus. No one who has studied any of these 
great works can ever forget the impression conveyed 
of keen critical faculty and extraordinarily sympathetic 
insight, of power of wielding language and expressing 
thought with charm and clarity, but many may very 
easily have forgotten in a year and a half that all this 
was only half his life. 

If that were all, though it might be more than many 
could understand or approach, it would not give him his 
extraordinary value as the defender of the classics, as the 
great factor in education generally. One hears when a 
scholar, however eminent, comes forward to champion 
Latin or Greek, the easy sneer, ‘‘ Of course, it is his 
trade”. But it was never Jebb’s ‘“‘trade”. His out- 
look embraced every step of the educational ladder, 
every branch of learning, and a great part of his 
time was given to serving on Education Com- 
missions of various kinds, and, as all know, he was 
a distinguished member of Parliament for a long 
period, and, what is more, could always obtain a 
favourable hearing, for that power of expression which 
he displays elsewhere did not fail him in his speeches. 
They were always direct and human, they were scholarly 
and well thought out, but never ‘‘donnish”’, for to 
him scholarship was not a thing apart, but intended to 
mould human life and be in turn moulded thereby. 
For the present purpose then the more useful portions 
of this book are those where he comes down into the 
arena of common life, when he ceases ‘‘ bene munita 
tenere edita doctrina sapientum templa serena”. And 
to Jebb neither the descent nor the ascent presented any 
awkwardness ; perhaps he never noticed it. Pages 
might be written on the beauty and insight of his 
chapter on Sophocles, the great stimulative power of 
his ‘‘ Pindar”, his ‘* Delos”, his ‘‘ Sophocles and the 
Trilogy”. They are all very dear and valued old 
friends. They have done their share in building up his 
fame, and have taken their definite places in the his- 
tory of classic studies; and with all their profundity 
and exactness, they are still informed with spirituality. 

Jebb was no lover of mere ‘‘spade-work”. Archzxo- 
logy to him was not an end in itself, but a useful 
means to an all-desirable end, knowledge. In his 
Romanes Lecture in the Sheldonian he said :— 

‘*We remember what Gibbon so characteristically 
said about his early mathematical studies: ‘As soon asI 
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understood the principles I relinquished for ever the 
pursuit of the Mathematics; nor can I lament that I 
desisted before my mind was hardened by the habit of 
rigid demonstration, so destructive of the finer feelings 
of moral evidence.’ 

‘* Might not something analogous be said about some 
of those ultra-technical aspects which some special 
departments of classical study occasionally present, 
when we consider these in relation to the nature and 
ends of human literature? No one will suspect me of 
underrating the immense services which have been 
rendered to classical study in every department by 
deeper and more thorough work, by rational and exact 
methods of research. I only say that the tendency to 
make those methods too technical is one of the be- 
setting temptations of the higher and more esoteric 
classical study —a fashion in which it sometimes 
appears even to exult, as though it were a warning to 
the profane to stay outside; and I say that such a 
tendency is adverse to the appropriate and sympathetic 
treatment of any subject-matter derived from literature 
or art. Aristotle observes, in the ‘ Rhetoric’, that a 
speaker unconsciously but inevitably passes out of the 
province of that art if he begins to reason in the tech- 
nical terms of a particular science ; and one feels that 
the modern specialist, in certain branches of classical 
study, may come perilously near to passing out of the 
province of humanism.” 

How many of us have wanted that said, but could not 
put it so delicately ! 

Jebb then is no bigot in the cause, and therefore his 
enthusiasm for classic studies in the right ‘‘ Humanist” 
spirit carries all the more weight. In this same 
Romanes Lecture he has a passage, too long to 
quote, where he eloquently describes the young classic 
scholar as he finds his soul, and hz winds up thus: 
‘* Whatever the man’s work may be in after years, if 
ever he tries to look back and date epochs in his mental 
history, he will recur to that early time as a season 
which made the buds unfold and the leaves grow, which 
gave him new elements of intellectual life and interest. 
Ver illud erat.” 

We have little space left to notice adequately the 
beautiful second edition of Jebb’s ‘‘ Translations into 
Latin and Greek Verse”. They are interesting in them- 
selves as pieces of wonderful taste and workmanship, 
and also of special interest here. For such exercises 
are no mere ‘‘rdpepyov”—the ability to translate into 
classical verse implies or confers an unusual command 
over and knowledge of the language employed, and 
therefore on merely practical grounds it is most un- 
fortunate that Greek and Latin verse composition is 
becoming rapidly a lost art even among the very elect. 
Jebb’s version of ‘‘ Abt Vogler” and his Pindaric ode 
to Bologna University are object-lessons on this point, 
and indeed the whole book will be read with very great 
enjoyment by all who love poetry, and a comparison 
of it with Munro’s Versions, recently published, 
will be found deeply interesting. Why, by the way, 
is Aytoun not credited with the touching ‘* To Mary” 
on page 312? 

We will conclude by returning to ‘‘ Essays and 
Addresses”, and quoting from Jebb’s ‘‘ Extension 
Lecture”, where he discusses Macaulay’s claim that 
from Athens had sprung, ‘‘directly or indirectly, all 
the noblest creations of the human intellect”. ‘‘In 
what sense then, if any, is this claim a just one? 
In this, that the Greeks were the people with whom 
the very conception of artistic literature began ; that, 
in all the principal branches of poetry and prose, the 
Greek mind achieved work so abounding with intel- 
lectual life, and so excellent in form, as to remain for 
after ages an inspiration and a standard.” 

_ And again: ‘*‘ Humanity cannot afford to lose out of 
its inheritance any part of the best work which has 
been done for it in the past. All that is most beautiful 
and most instructive in Greek achievement is our 
permanent possession ; one which can be enjoyed with- 
out detriment to those other studies which modern life 
demands ; one which no lapse of time can make obso- 
lete, and which no multiplication of interests can make 
superfluous. Each successive generation must learn 


from ancient Greece that which can be taught by her 
alone.” 


PORTRAITS OF THE FLOWERS. 


‘‘ Wild Flowers of the British Isles.” Illustrated and 
Written by H. Isabel-Adams. Revised by James 
E. Bagnall. London: Heinemann. 1907. 30s. 


WE reviewed not long ago an address-book of the 
flowers—an excellent one by Mr. Townsend— 
and here is a picture-book of them. But ought it really 
to be brought under the description ‘‘a book”? The 
letterpress—which after all is the vital part of a book, 
though there is a fashion just now to regard it as quite 
subsidiary to the pictures—is here so jejune and slight 
that it hardly counts. What remains is a large number 
of really admirable plates representing typical speci- 
mens of each family of what may be called the openly 
married English plants. For all that the buyer of the 
book cares for the letterpress, it need not exist. We think 
this is a pity, for the illustrations are so delicately and 
truthfully drawn and so exquisitely coloured that they 
deserve the companionship of good text. Mrs. Adams 
groups her flowers after the manner of those in Anne 
Pratt’s volumes. Anne Pratt’s, till hers appeared, were 
probably the best coloured pictures of flowering wild 
plants in any English book ; but beside Mrs. Adams’ they 
would make an indifferent bouquet. Anne Pratt’s text 
on the other hand is immeasurably superior to the bits 
and scraps of dry-as-dust undescriptive matter which 
rather perfunctorily accompany Mrs. Adams’ plates. 
Anne Pratt is full of delightful informal talk about the 
homes of flowers, their wonderful curing properties, 
and the world of superstition and fantastic idea in 
which they once grew. Her chapters, written artlessly 
and from the heart, if old-fashioned in much of their 
information to-day, are none the less very good to dip 
into. Her text and Mrs. Adams’ pictures would together 
make a book excellent of its kind. 

Mrs. Adams’ water-colour work has been reproduced 
with a skill of which the colour-printers— whose names. 
apparently do not appear in any part of the work—may 

“be justly proud. Most colour-printing which is pub- 
lished to-day, whether three-colour process or litho- 
graph or other process, is garish and to the eye of any 
taste false. The ‘‘ beautiful book” type is essentially 
unbeautiful. These plates avoid all the usual defects 
of modern colour-printing : they are chaste in colour, 
and wonderfully accurate. Look at the chicory’s blue 
on plate 73, or the French bay’s pink or the veined 
colour of the wild vetchlings: they could not be im- 
proved on. The colouring of the purple loosestrife is 
not, we think, quite so successful, whilst the flowers of 
some of the umbelliferous plants are hardly white: 
enough. But such faults as occur are never serious ; 
and we should not have thought it possible to get in 
print the exquisite veining on the blossoms of various 
plants, such as the crane’s-bills, so accurately and in 
such fine detail. Whoever were the colour-printers 
they must be congratulated, not less than Mrs. Adams 
the artist, on the pains they have taken to get every 
detail clear and accurate. 

The pleasure one has in turning over the leaves of a 
volume like this is not so much pleasure in the actual’ 
drawings, good though they be, but in the thoughts and 
memories it rouses of favourite and well-known patches. 
of wild flowers in various woods and hedges. There 
are corners and grassy coppices and water meadows in 
almost every district that are famous for their great 
show of some particular wild flower. One lane is all 
wild chervil, another specialises in rough chervil—the 
‘‘umbel”’ of the last weeks of June and of early July. 
Once a plant firmly establishes itself in a certain spot, 
it will flourish—annual, biennial or perennial—for gene— 
rations, even hundreds of years. This is so with many 
native plants, but the aliens, especially from the New 
World, are still more persistent in this. The splendid 
mimulus, or monkey-plant, is a good instance ; and we 
believe that the orange balsam, also a plant of marshy 
places, is quite as strong willed. Last summer we. 
found it growing in large quantities on a certain bit of 
ground by one of the Surrey canals. This splendid 
plant appears to be new there, but it has come no doubt: 
to stay. 
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NOVELS. 


“The Call.” By Desmond Coke. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 1907. 6s. 

If this had been a first book by an unknown writer 
we should have been content to call attention to it as 
a promising effort of an amateur. But as it bears the 
name of Mr. Desmond Coke, who produced such ex- 
cellent work in ‘‘ The Bending of a Twig”, we can 
only deplore the author’s downfall. Mr. Coke is un- 
doubtedly clever and has powers considerably above 
the average of those possessed by the ordinary novelist. 
But his treatment of his subject in ‘‘ The Call” is de- 

lorable. From first to last it is crude and unconvincing. 

he note is forced and strained. The psychology is 
hopelessly wrong. It is quite possible that there may 
be even in these days of cheap newspapers a youth as 
guileless and callow as Basil Murchiston. Itis possible 
perhaps that a stage-struck youth, exhilarated by the 
success of his amateur impersonation of Orlando, should 
leave all and follow the ‘‘call” of the ‘ profession ”. 
But it is impossible to believe that anyone save a born 
imbecile could nowadays have been taken in by the 
bogus manager and agent Wingfield May, ‘‘a vast 
broad-faced person, breathing an air of sham prosperity, 
with the general look of a pawnbroker docked of his 
moustache”. Having fallen into the clutches of this 
delectable person Basil Murchiston’s disillusion comes 
quickly. He had expected—it seems—to be always in 
the centre of the stage. Instead he finds himself a 
person of no importance doomed to play minor parts, 
and finally in a rage quits the whole thing. The picture 
given by Mr. Desmond Coke of an actor’s life in a 
touring company is on the most conventional lines. It 
has been told again and again and told much more 
effectively. Dingy lodgings, meagre fare, the general 
air of shoddiness—he gives us all these. Sick of the 
whole thing, Basil Murchiston returns home to his 
mother and ‘‘ goody-goody”’ fiancée, who have been 
watching his career anxiously. He is caught in the 
rebound and feels the ‘‘ call” of the Church. Mr. Coke 
cleverly avoids the difficulties of the transition period 
and shows us next his hero as a full-fledged priest 
of the Father Vaughan type vigorously denouncing to 
crowded congregations of admiring females the sins 
and wickednesses of smart society. At last we feel 
assured Basil Murchiston has found his element! But 
no! the story must not end just here. Basil unfortu- 
nately falls in love with an extremely attractive 
married woman who has come to him for spiritual 
advice. The strain of the position is too much for him. 
He determines that he will not play the hypocrite. He 
wins the woman and abandons the Church and returns 
to the stage. Such as it is the story might possibly 
have been made both interesting and convincing, but 
in Mr. Coke’s hands it becomes ‘ dull, stale, flat and 
unprofitable ”’. 


‘*The Tangled Skein.” By Baroness Orczy. London: 
Greening. 1907. 6s. 

When we find a Duchess at the Court of Mary Tudor 
“* frowning for alljshe was worth”, we begin to suspect 
that the Baroness Orczy has not quite caught the spirit 
of sixteenth-century England. Nor do we understand 
why a Spanish diplomatist, even if very wicked, should 
make constant use of colloquial tags in the French 
language. Our author does not mind taking liberties 
with history, and invents a Duke of Wessex as a 
reluctant rival of Philip of Spain for the hand of the 
Queen. Pretty Lady Ursula Glynde, to whom the 
Duke had been bethrothed in childhood, is very much 
in the way of the politicians who try to arrange the 
Wessex match, and so we have a tangled skein, which 
the experienced novel-reader will unravel without much 
trouble. The accessories of the story are quite con- 
ventional—chance resemblance of two girls, flirtation 
with an affianced bride whose identity is not recognised, 
and soon. There is none of the vigour shown in the 
‘* Scarlet Pimpernel ”. 


“The Strongest of all Things.’ By Maria Albanesi. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1907. 6s. . 


If Madame Albanesi. would only:be content with a 
Jess crowded canvas and less elaborate detail, she 


would be far more successful. Her particular ability 
as an author lies in her power of representing character 
sympathetically and of making an atmosphere. She 
should have nothing to do with intricate plots and 
melodramatic devices depending upon concealed identi- 
ties and assumed parentage. Nor should she try to 
interest us in too many people. We suspect that 
Madame Albanesi has been reading other novelists and 
studying their methods—a thing she should rigorously 
refuse to do. All we ask of her is to be herself and to 
believe that it is only when she herself is really 
interested that she is likely to interest other people. 
‘‘The Strongest of all Things”’, apart from the faults 
thus gently indicated, is well worth reading as contain- 
ing one of the most charming of the author’s character- 
studies. Elizabeth is quite wonderful and adorable. 
The author tells us that Elizabeth was extraordinarily 
beautiful, but we did not need her word for it. By 
some subtle art Madame Albanesi has managed to 
convey her heroine’s beauty direct to the reader. It is 
wafted across the pages and is quite irresistible. If 
Madame Albanesi had never given us anything else 
but this finished portrait of a true, natural, lovable 
woman she would be entitled to a very high place among 
the writers of contemporary fiction. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Fall of Napoleon.” By Oscar Browning, M.A. London: 
Lane. 1907. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Browning’s intimate knowledge of the Napoleonic period 
has been brought under contribution in this volume to furnish 
an epitome of the years 1813-1815, so far that is as Napoleon 
himself is concerned. The book may be taken as a companion 
volume to that on the early years of Napoleon by the same 
author. Neither of them has any claim to originality, nor 
indeed does the writer advance any. He has read most of the 
recent literature on the subject, some of which has opened up 
new views, and he supplies the English reader with a fair 
résumé of it. We do not think that we can say more for Mr. 
Browning’s method. The book is of interest, for it would be 
difficult indeed to find any book dealing with Napoleon which 
is without interest, but it shows no traces of original research 
such as is to be found in some of Mr. Browning’s earlier 
volumes dealing with the Revolutionary period. For the 
greater part we have nothing here but a bare record of events, 
and the method has been adopted of giving no precise indica- 
tions of the authority for many statements advanced by the 
author. This may be an excellent plan for the class of reader 
who is likely to use the book, but it will hardly appeal to the 
serious student. Perhaps the view advanced by Mr. Browning 
as to the policy which Napoleon should have adopted before 
Leipsic is likely to be the most seriously contested, but we 
think he is correct in following Sorel. Napoleon could not 
have acted otherwise and Metternich never intended to leave 
him a loophole for escape. But, if we carry the responsibility 
further back, we may well inquire whether it was not Napoleon’s 
own policy which in the end landed him in this impasse and 
allowed Austria to take up the attitude she did. In order to 
understand these years of catastrophe we must also clearly 
understand the previous years of prosperity when Napoleon so 
persistently used and abused his fortune. To the vast majority 
of European rulers Napoleon represented the Revolutionary 
Abomination of Desolation standing where it ought not, but 
from another point of view his policy was the old dynastic 
policy of the Bourbons, to secure the Rhine frontier to France, 
and in the end the revolutionary contest came to that. When 
Napoleon said to Austria, “What are you fighting against?” 
the reply might have been the same as that made by Ranke to 
Thiers in the winter of 1870, “ The policy of Louis XIV.” Our 
chief criticism of Mr. Browning’s book is that there is too much 
mere narrative and too little comment and explanation, but 

(Continued on page 820.) 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Announces the issue of 


NEW FORMS OF CONTRACT 


providing for 
ANNUAL CASH DIVIDENDS 


with several options each year. 


Liberal Loan and Surrender Values and Various Modes of 


Settlement. 
FUNDS OVER 100,000,000 SECURELY INVESTED. 
Apply for particulars Head Office for the United Kingdom— 
6, 17, 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
J. H. HARRISON HOGGE, General Manager. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities, 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord ArtHUR Ceci, Deputy Chairman. 
H. E. Duke, Esq., K.C. Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 


.Sc. 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. Tos, McKinwow Woon, Esq., LL.D., 


Wutiam Mutter, Esq. Rt. Hon. Viscount VaurenTia, C.B., 
Cuartes Price, Esq. M.V.O., M.P. 
Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
d—one pay t on thé attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter. 


Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 
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Norwich Union 
Mutual Life Office. 


The Quinquennial Valuation shows even better results than 
in 1896 or 1901, and again combiaes 
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wth LARGER BONUSES. 


‘¢ There is no doubt about the strength of its position.” —TuHe Times. 


Write for Valaation Report and Prospectus to 
Dept. 11, NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. 


EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


(Lives) 


Established 1807 (Annuities) 


HEAD OFFICE— 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
Citv—41 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Branches—Eagle Insurance Buildings in 
BirMINGHAM, Bristot, LEEDS, MANCHESTER: 


The Surplus disclosed at the valuation (1902) 
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nium ; being a return A po and a-half Premiums. 


The Debenture Policies, 
with Quaranteed Benefits, afford an. 
attractive form of Insurance in the Non-Partici- 


pating Class, at very m: 


Apply for XXth Century Prospectus, showing Simple and Liberal 
Conditions. 


LIFE BONUS YEAR. 1907. 


CALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The Oldest Scottish Office. Founded 1805. 
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HEAD OFFICE—1I9 George Street, Edinburgh. 
LonpDon OFFICES— 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
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INVESTED FUNDS - - £63,000,000. 


Division of Protits, 20th November, 1907.—All with-Profit Assurances, 
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NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANGE. 1335. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 


Write for Leaflet on Net Cost of Endowment. Assurances. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 


Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 
CHAIRMAN: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, C.C.V.0.. 
Accumulated Funds, £16,000,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to the Life 
Department are resteicted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 

Profits.—Policyholders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total profits ; 
derivable from the Company's Life Depar These profits are large, and» 
at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary bonuses in the new 


series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. per annum on sums assured : 


and on previou s bonuses. The next valuation will be made after December 
31st, 1908. 


FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, and. 
LEASEHOLD AND CAPITAL REDEMPTION 
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The Home Fire Business of the Alliance {s in excess of that of 
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within its own limits it serves a useful purpose in presenting to 
the general reader a sketch of the latest views advanced by 
great authorities on a fascinating period. These last years of 
conflict have all the elements of true tragedy ; they embody the 
struggle of genius against the inevitable. 


‘* Venice.” By Beryl de Sélincourt and May Sturge Henderson. 
Illustrated by Reginald Barratt, A.R.W.8. Chatto and 
Windus. 1907. 21s. net. 


It may be accounted reasonably a task of peril to undertake to 
fix in words the elusive beauty of Venice, that city which is not on 
the sea but of the sea, “ne le acque salse e torniata di paludi ”, 
as old Sanudo said of it. Colour is too great a theme for 
language ; and no writer can convey to one who has not seen 
them even its simpler aspects, such for instance as the glorious 
azure flash with which a kingfisher swoops by you on a sunny 
river. Much more then is it vain to reach with words after the 
mysterious beauty of the lagoon when the stars come out, or 
the aspect of the Giudecca on an August evening. The 
language falls far short: the longest ladder will not reach the 
stars. Yet the effort may give wide pleasure when made with 
due knowledge by a true lover of Venice, and such we account 

the authors of this work. At times they are betrayed into 
exuberance, but one forgives much to writers who leave with 
‘their reader so clear a realisation of the fact that Venice is 
ypaved with sky and sea, and who have watched its infinite 
‘variety both in mist and sunshine, in storm and calm, with an 
eye for colour and a comprehending heart. There are many 
admirable descriptive touches ; and if nothing is set in a new 
light, that is probably because a city which has been studied 
and re-studied by so many lovers is familiar now to all the 
world. Mr. Barratt’s illustrations are exceedingly successful, 
and add materially to the attractiveness of the book. 


Antiquary.”” Vol. XLII. Jan.—Dec. 1906. 
Elliot Stock. 1906. 7s. 6d. net. 


A plea for “ The Norman Origin of Irish Mottoes ” put forward 
by Mrs. Armitage may be named, and “ A Pilgrimage to St. David’s 
Cathedral ” and “ Folk Traditions of the Ash-tree ” should also 
be mentioned as useful contributions. An irreparable loss has 
to be chronicled in the destruction of Selby Abbey by fire last 
October, but the keener appreciation shown by Englishmen 
for their national monuments evidenced in the efforts made to 
preserve Tintern and ensure the safety of Winchester 
‘Cathedral must be set in the balance and should be a stimu- 
‘lant to antiquaries to give timely warning when any of these 
appear to be in danger. A cry goes up from Maidstone that 
the gatehouse of the old palace is to be pulled down under a so- 
called street improvement scheme. We sincerely trust the 
protest raised against the destruction may be sufficient to stay 
it. It is disheartening to find the Society of Antiquaries obliged 
to issue an urgent memorandum to the Bishops on the fre- 
quency of the sales under faculty of old or obsolete church 
plate, and the refusal by Chancellor Chadwyck-Healey of an 
application on the part of the rector of Church Stanton to 
sell a chalice deserves to be recorded. The ransacking of 
museums and libraries in the past year has disclosed many a 
long-buried treasure, and excavations made in parts of the 
world widely separated have in several cases produced remark- 
able results. The finding of the shrine of Hathor at Der-El- 
Bahri appeals to the imagination in a greater degree than the 


London : 


- unearthing of an altar in the neighbourhood of the Coliseum. 


Yet this discovery has enabled a correction to be made in the 
Codex of Justinian and solved a puzzle of long standing. 


For this Week's Books eco page 822. 
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HOPE BROTHERS’ 


HOLIDAY OUTFITS. 


Much of the pleasure of a holiday depends upon 
how one prepares for it. Every man likes to have 
things “just right,” either as regards his clothing 
or his travelling impedimenta. 


If your preparations for your holidays are not 
yet complete, if you have not got everything you 
need, you should go to any of the shops of Hope 
Brothers in London or the Provinces; there you 
will find everything you can require in the way of 
outfitting in reliable quality and at most moderate 
prices. 


For Shirts, Collars, Ties, Gloves; for Hosiery, Pyjamas, and 
Hats of all kinds ; for Bags and Portmanteaux ; for Tailoring of every 
description—for everything that pertains to Gentlemen’s Outfitting, 
you cannot do better than go to Hope Brothers. 


Everything we sell is reliable. Everything will bear investigation, 
and the more closely that investigation is conducted the better we 
shall be satisfied. Our prices are most moderate, and in case of 
dissatisfaction the money paid will be returned. 


Tourist Suits, in Tweeds, Serges, Cheviots, and Fancy Worsteds. 
From 35s, to 84s. 
Flannel Suits, White or Coloured, thoroughly shrunk, 
a From 85s, to 45s, and 55s, 
White Shirts, Longcloth, for dress as well as 
ordinary wear. 
2s. 1id., 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 
Oxford Shirts, Soft-fronted, White or Coloured. 
2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and 5s. 6d. 
Undervests and Pants, Llama, in great 
variety ; good medium quality, 4s. 6d. each ; 
in better qualities, 6s, 6d. and 10s. 6d. 
Half Hose, Balbri , embroidered. 1 
Cashmere, in various qualities and colourings. fj others. 11 is for 


We give Match- 
less Value in 
Clothing. Thatis 
an assertion we are 
prepared to sub- 
stantiate. The 
whole of the success 
of our great busi- 
ness rests upon our 
ability to provide 


4d, to 2s, 6d. ff that reason we ask 
Pyjamas, in Cottonette, 6s. 6d. ; in Flannel, J Patronage: 
from 10s. 6d. 
Kit Bags, in Cowhide, double-handled, 15 in., 21s, ; 22 in., 25s. 


Gladstone Bags, in Cowhide, 15 in., 16s. 6d. ; 22 in., 21s. 


Suit Cases, in Cowhide, 20 in., 25s. ; 24 in., 30s, ; in better 
quality, 26 in., 57s. 6d. 


HOPE BROTHERS 


LTD. 


CENTRAL ESTABLISHMENT: 
44 & 46 Ludgate Hill, and 
I, 2,3, 4&5 Old Bailey, London. 


84, 84a, 86 & 88 Regent St., W. 
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43 Poultry, and 1 & 20ld Jewry, | 12 Norton Folgate, Bishopsgate 
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9 & 10 Poultry, E.C. 34 Cannon Street, and 84 Queen 

134 & 135 Fenchurch Street, 


E.C. 
281 & 282 High Holborn (Corner 


48 Ludgate Hill, and 70 Old 
Bailey. E.C. 


Street, E.C. 
Kensingston High Street, W. 
506 Oxford Street, W. 


of Turnstile). 6 High Street, CROYDON. 
283 High Holborn (Corner of Turn- | 22, 24, & 26 London Street, 
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FIRE. ACCIDENT. LIFE. BURGLARY. 


ROYAL INSURANCE E BUILDINGS, ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 


1 North John Street, 28 Lombard Street, 
LIVERPOOL. LONDON. 
Total Funds at 31st Dec.,1906 £13,512,807 
Income - - = - £4,662,805 


FINANCIAL STRENGTH AND PROGRESS. 


CAPITAL PAID UP 289,545 375,702 391,887 
LIFE FUNDS _... 3,257,609 5,329,898 9,373,635 
SUPERANNUATION FUND... ... ,000 46,814 84,596 
FIRE RESERVE FUNDS ineludin 
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_14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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SECOND EDITION PRINTED BEFORE PUBLICATION. 


SUNSHINE AND SPORT IN 
FLORIDA and THE WEST INDIES. 


By F. G. AFLALO. Demy 8vo. 47 Illustrations, 16s. net. 
One of the most charming books on sport and travel of recent years. Primarily, 


the author's interest throughout his trip in Florida, the West Indies, and along the 
Spanish Main centred in sport, and the reader will not feel impatient with his 
enthusiasm when he lingers in the shady halls of the New York Aquarium, beside 
the lakes of the Sapphire Country, among the tarpon of Boca Gramde, or between 
the Bogue Islands on the north coast of Jamaica. Yet his lively magrative is not 
by any means all of sport, for he takes the reader through the streets of New York, 
to the White House at Washington, with a brief but interesting audience of the 
President, in whom he found a kindred spirit ; into well-w hts in Carolina ; 
from the gay streets of Havana through the heart of Cuba; into cattle stations in 
Jamaica ; and, under the personal conduct of the Acting Chief Engineer, over the 
so far completed portion of the Panama Canal. In his criticisms of social conditions 
in the New World he is neither harsh nor fulsome, seeing always the good as well as 
the had, never laughing where he can admire. Mr, Aflalo breaks new ground in 
more genses than ome, and follows Pope's advice in forsaking for a little his favourite 
fishes and birds and turning his attention to his own species. 


SECOND EDITION. 
PAGES FROM AN 


ADVENTUROUS LIFE. 


By ““DICK DONOVAN” (J. E. PrREsTON Muppock). 
Very fully illustrated. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


FIRST REVIEW :—“ His healthy, vigorous, kindly-natured volume of reminis- 


eences will, no doubt, be among the most popular of the season's books.” 


Daily Telegraph. 


CHATS WITH MUSIC LOVERS. 
(Vol. IV.) By Docror ANNIE W. PATTERSON. 
3s- 6d. net. Illustrated. [Music Lovers’ Library. 


How to Enjoy Music—How to Practise—How to Sing—How to Compose— 
How to Read Text Books—How to Prepare for Examinations—How to Get 
Engagements—How to Appear in Public—How to Conduct—How to Preside at 
to Teach—How to Organise Musical Entertainments—How to 

ublish Music. 


THE LIBRARY OF SPORTS. 


2s. 6d. net each. 


Vol. I. 
THE COMPLETE BRIDGE PLAYER 


By EDWYN ANTHONY (‘Cur CavenpisH”). Crown 
8vo. 244 pages. 
Vol. II, 


THE COMPLETE FISHERMAN. 
By W. M. GALLICHAN. _Iilustrated. 

The author of “‘ Fishing in Wales,” ‘‘ Fishing in Derbyshire,” &c., is an 
enthusiastic fisherman of lifelong experience, and his book is of a practical character, 
and contains instruction for old and young anglers. The intricate art of dry fly- 
fishing, the methods of fly-fishing for various fresh-water fish besides trout and 
salmon, the practice of spinning for pike and other fish, the latest devices for 
luring roach, and the newest tackle are all freshly and concisely described in this 
handbook. That the author is by no means orthodox in all his methods will be 
seen by readers of Mr. Gallichan's new book. 


Vol. 
THE GOLFER’S MANUAL. 


By W. MEREDITH BUTLER. With an Introduction by 
Dr. MACNAMARA. Illustrated. 

This work is an exposition of the elementary principles of the game for beginners 
in a simple and direct way so as to prevent the adoption of wae methods at the 
outset. The ranks of s are daily being reinforced by a class of players whose 
opportunities for sound tuition are much restricted; and the absence of such 
facilities may have, in most cases, already resulted in a style that needs geomet and 
effective amendment if any substantial progress is to be secured. Dr. Macnamara 
supplies an introduction. 


New Book by the Author of ‘‘ The Opal Sea.’’ 
STUDIES IN PICTURES. 


An introduction to the famous Galleries. By JOHN C. VAN 
DYKE. 42 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


FIFTH LARGE EDITION. 


“2835 MAYFAIR.” 
By FRANK RICHARDSON. 6s. 


THE MARRIAGE BROKER. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. 6s. 


VIGTORIA CROSS’S LATEST NOVELS. 
6s. each. 


1. LIFE’S SHOP WINDOW. 
2. SIX WOMEN. 


WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, LONDON. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY 
W. S. Gilbert (Edith A. Browne). Lane. 25. 6d. net. 


Memoirs of Miles Byrne (New edition. With an Introduction by 
Stephen Gwynn). Dublin: Maunsel. 2 vols. 155. net. 


FICTION 
Dan—and Another (L. G. Moberly). Ward, Lock. 6s. 
She and They (Noel Elkington). Drane. 35. 6a. 
The Quest of Geoffrey Darrell (Adeline Sergeant). Methuen. 65. 
Love 4 la Mode (Kineton Parkes). Griffiths. 6s. 
A Mirror of Folly (Harold Wintle). Brown, Langham. 65s. 
The Prophet (Frederick Walderick). Lawrence and Jellicoe. 6s, 
The Mauleverer Murders (A. C. Fox-Davies). Lane. 6s. 
Australian Shooting Sketches (E. A. Henty). Digby Long. 6s. 
Vaiti of the Islands (Beatrice Grimshaw); The Count’s Chauffeur 
(William Le Queux); Reginald Auberon (Horace Wyndham). 
Nash. 6s. each. 
HISTORY 
Ralph Heathcote (Countess Giinther. Griben), 125. 6¢.; Seville 
(Albert F. Calvert), 3s. 6¢. Lane. 
Liber Memorandorum Ecclesie De Bernewelle (Edited by John Willis 
Clark). Cambridge: At the University Press, 155. net. 


Law 
Principles of English Law (Robert Campbell). Stevens and Sons, 
Limited. 20s. 
The Agricultural Holdings Act; 1906 (George Arthur Johnston). 
Wilson. 35. 6d. net. 
Every Woman’s Own Lawyer (Gordon C. Whadcoat). Fisher 
Unwin. 35. 4d. net. 
NATURAL HISTORY 
Woodlanders and Field Folk (John Watson and Blanche Winder). 
Fisher Unwin. 5s. net. 
The Book of the Chrysanthemum (Percy Follwell). Lane. 2s. 6d. 
net. 
REPRINTS 
The History of David Grieve (Mrs. Humphry Ward). Nelson. 7a. 
A Woman’s Soul (Henry Blanchamp). Greening. 1s. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL 
The Sea-Charm of Venice (Stopford A. Brooke). Duckworth. 
2s. 6d. net. 
VERSE 


Poems of Lord Byron (Selected by Charles Whibley). Edinburgh: 

Jack. 2s. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Lord Curzon’s Farewell to India (R. P. Karkaria). Bombay: 
Thacker. 

New Ideas in India (Rev. John Morrison), Maemillan. 75, 6d. net. 

True and False Democracy (Nicholas Murray Butler). Macmillan. 
45. 6d. net. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicope and AB C. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Drama Fiction 
SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS: 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
““WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HuNTING, Lawn TENNIS, 


*,* You do not only glance at “‘ THE BysTANDER,” you READ it, 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘“*GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY 


Vol. X. The Restorat’on 
Royal 8vo. 16s net 


Planned by the late Lorp Acton. Edited by A. W. WARD, 
Litt.D., G. W. ProrHero, Litt.D. and STANLEY LEATHES, 
M.A. 


“The reconstruction of Europe after the havoc wrought a Napoleon 
Bonaparte, with a glance at regions of the world which never fell under his 
oapeeee , sums up, broadly speaking, the ground which is covered in the latest 
volume of the Cambridge Modern History. It is for the most part with the period 
represented for two or three decades after the Peace of 1815 that this fresh instal- 
ment of a great work, admirabl phil hic in its plan, and lucid and scholarly 
in its execution, is concerned.” —Standard. 


GEORGE CRABBE: POEMS 


Crown 8vo. 45 6d net each vol. 
Edited by A. W. Warp, Litt.D., Master of Peterhouse. In 
three volumes. (Cambridge English Classics) 


This edition is now complete in three volumes. It is the most comprehensive 
collection of Crabbe’s Poems ever published, the volumes containing a large 
number of poems now printed for the first time. 

““Dr. Ward brings the work of editing to such a point of perfection that it 
becomes in his hands a fine art. . . . It is rare that so much sound and thorough 
scholarship is found with such complete lack of any res4 so that only an expert 
can realise how much work been done and how properly it has been 


manipulated.” —Tribune. 


MATTHEW PRIOR: Dialogues of the Dead 
and other Works in Prose and Verse 


Crown 8vo. 45 6d net 
Edited by A. R. WALLER, M.A. (Cambridge English Classics) 


This volume contains the whole of Prior's English literary works in prose and 
verse, other than those published in the folio of 1718, which are contained in the 
companion volume, ‘‘ Matthew Prior: Poems on Several Occasions,” already 
published in the same series. 

“The special value of this volume lies in the very important additions which 
it has been Mr. Waller's good fortune to make to the text from the Marquess of 
= manuscripts at Longleat. . . . We congratulate Mr. Waller not only for 

his scholarly text, but for the discovery of the Dialogues, which entitle Prior toh 
place among the English prose humourists.”—7ridune. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES 


Demy 10s 6d net 
By Sir RIcHARD Jess, late Regius Professor of Greek in 
the University of Cambridge. 


** The lectures are of great interest to everyone who is thinking about the educa- 
tional future of the country. They are the utterances of a master in education able 
and willing to speak so as to be understood by those who are not masters. What- 
ever view a man leans to in these difficult questions, he will lose nothing by weighing 
carefully Jebb’s temperate pleas for a truly liberal and humane ideal in our higher 
education.” — Times. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY & NAPOLEONIC 
ERA, 1789-1815 


Sixth edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 4 maps, 2 plans, 4s 6d 
A sixth edition of this book, by the author of ‘* The Life of 
Napoleon I.” and ‘‘ Napoleonic Studies,” is just ready. 


The author... has admirably worked out the central idea, which he has 
made the cardinal feature of his work ; he has grouped his facts around it with 
remarkable skill ; he has, for the most part, placed events in their true proportions 
and just significance : and he has described the actors, in the great scenes he sets 
out, well. His narrative is well arranged and attractive; his information and 

are copious.” —Academy. 


LIBER MEMORANDORUM ECCLESIE 
DE BERNEWELLE 
Demy 8vo. 155 net 


Edited by JoHN WILLIS CLARK, M.A., Registrary of the 
University of Cambridge. With an introduction by the late 
Professor F, W. MAITLAND. 


The manuscript of this work, the greater part of which is now printed for the 
first time, is preserved in the British Museum—‘“‘ the book of those things relatin 
to the church of Barnwell which are worthy of recollection.” Written in 129 ~ 4 
“to help our brethren, both present and to come, when difficulties arise, and they 
are persecuted by a cruel world,” the manuscript is the principal authority for the 
history of the great Augustinian Priory at well, near Cambridge. It has often 
been quoted, as the matter it contains is of the most varied nature and interest. 
Besides Professor Maitland’s brilliant introductory essay the volume includes a 
further introduction by the Editor, dealing with the manuscript and its contents, 
the succession of the Priors and the circumstances of the Priory. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE 


LonpoN, FETTER LANE: C, F. Clay, MANAGER 


SMITH, ELDER & CO0.'S LIST 
JUST PUBLISHED.—With Plans, demy 8vo. 12s. 64, net. 


WAR AND THE WORLD'S LIFE. 


By Colonel F. N. MAUDE, C.B., 
Author of ‘‘ Cavalry: its Past and Future,” ‘‘ Evolution of Modern Strategy 
JSrom 18th Century to Present Time,” &c. 


The Scotsman says : ‘‘ Colonel Maude’s work is replete with interest for thought- 
ful readers in the Army. A civilian could not read it without learning much con- 
cerning the nature and tendency of modern military exigencies.” 


THE CASE OF SIR JOHN 
FASTOLF, 


By D. WALLACE DUTHIE. Large post 8vo. 5s. net. 

The 7ridune says: ‘‘ The author has not only an historical sense, but a vivid 
and humorous style, two qualities which put new life into dead bones. His ‘Case 
of Sir John Fastolf’ is a very interesting biographical sketch, and the other studies 
make up an enjoyable volume.” 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For JULY contains the first instalment of a 
NEW SERIAL STORY BY 


AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 


Authors of “ Young April,” “ Rose of the World,” “ French Nan," &c., 
entitled 


WROTH, 


and the following Contributions : — 


THE BROKEN ROAD. Chaps.19-21. | A GRAMMARIAN’S WEDDING. 
By A. E. W. Mason, M.P. OUTLAWS OF YESTERDAY. By 

A GIRL OF THE REFORM BILL. G. MacMony, D.S.O., 
By S. G. TALLENTYRE. R.F.A. 

AMONGST THE MUTINY CITIES ba FOOTPRINT ON THE SAND. 


F IN ve By Dr. W. y Horace G. Hutcuinson. 
— THE PERSONALITY OF EDWARD 


“MY COUSIN THE BOOKBINDER.” Mg Sir Clements B. MARKHAM, 
By E. V. Lucas. THE CHRISTCHURCHMAN’S 
THE RECREATION OF THE LAMENT. by R. A. K. 
PEOPLE. By the Rev. Canon | AT LARGE.—I. The Scene. By 
BARNETT. ArtuHur C. Benson. 


At all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’, Price One Shilling. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S New Books 
ISRAEL IN EUROPE. 


By G. F. ABBOTT. With a Map, 8vo. 108. net. 


*,* An Historical Sketch of the fortunes of the 
Jews in Europe from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. 


THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘ Mr. Abbott 
handles his fascinating subject in lucid style, with a compre- 
hensive grasp and an admirably systematic method.” 


NEW IDEAS IN INDIA DURING 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


A Study of Social, Political, and Religious Developments. 


By the Rev. JOHN MORRISON, M.A., D.D. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


POINTS OF CHURCH LAW | 


And other Writings Illustrative of the Law of the Church. 
By CLEMENT Y. STURGE, M.A. Medium 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. _j 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s, 4d. Annual Subscription 16s. 
Tue JULY No. CONTAINS :— 

EUGENE CARRIERE. By Henry C. Greene. Repro- 
ductions of paintings by CARRI&RE, printed in tint. 

COME AND FIND ME, IV, ANovel. By ELizasetu 
ROBINS. 

LINCOLN IN EVERY-DAY HUMOUR. (Lincoln in the 
Telegraph Office. III.) By Davip H. Barss. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LONDON. 
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EDUCATION. 


UNTINGDON | HOUSE, TEDDINGTON. 
ed nearly Half a C 4 
CLOSE TO BUSHEY PARK AND RIVE THAMES. 
Staff of Thirteen University Graduates and others. 
for Public Schools, Navy, Professions, &c. 
odern buildings, erected specially for the School. 
Entire charge of Colonial and Continental Pupils. 


ALING GRAMMAR SCHOOL, The Park, 
.—Warden: The LORD BISHOP OF MARLBOROUGH. 
Enlarged buildings, chapel, laboratory, classical, scientific, and commercial sides. 
Preparation for allexams. Terms very reasonable. The school is situated in one 
of the most healthy suburbs of Lenten, built upon light gravelly soil at a consider- 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, EGYPT. 


ASSISTANT MASTERS WANTED for Schools in Cairo and 

istory an y, or (2) ics, or cience (Experimental Physics 
and Chemistry). To enter on duties rst October. About 400 boys in each school, 
mostly Mohammedans. 

Candidates should not be less than 23 nor over 30 years of age, have a robust 
constitution, and have nm a University in Honours. They must have 
experience as teachers. Preference will be given to applicants who hold a diploma 
in teaching. 

Commencing salary 4295 pe per annum (L.Eg. 24 per mensem). Allowance for 
passage out fo hours, on an average, four daily, Fridays only 
excepted. Summer vacation = than two months. 

Applications, with full statement < qualifications, and accompanied by copies 
only of to be sent, not later to A. H. Esq., 

m, Whitby, Yorkshire, to whom ates may apply for further 


infor: 


‘able elevation, and enjoying an atmosphere peculiarly dry, clear and b 
Report, prospectus, and references from SECRETARY. 


ENDON.—BURNHAM (late LYNDHURST) 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Apply Principal. 


XRERIENCED and successful TUTOR (London 


University) prepares Pupils for all Public Buseinetions. Latest successes 
include London Matriculation (1st Division), bridge Senior (Honours), and 
1st Class College of Preceptors. Moderate terms.—P. APPERFIELD, 
143 Willesden Lane, London, N.W. 


EARN HOUSE, 15 Fairrax Roap, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—Pupils received Dail 7 or as Boarders. Individual Instruction. 
English to Foreigners. Home life.—Write, R. G. D. Howevt, M.A. Cantab, 


EW GARDENS—LANCELYN HOUSE. 
OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


PARK, N.W.—3 MELINA PLACE. 


Finishing Schoo! for Girls. 


ROFESSOR ETEMLA-EYTON can_ receive 


Pupils in VOICE PRODUCTION, SINGING, and BREATHING 
(Manuel Garcia Method), at Chatham House, George Street, Hanover Square, W. 


ENLEY-on-THAMES, COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
Special care of delicate boys. A few taken at reduced fees. Thorough 
Modern aiectien. Medical and other references. 


A 34 Quex Road, N.W.—Boys’ Pre- 
School. Headmaster, G. H. Gaoves (late Assistant-master 
University College School, London). 


HOTELS. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


NGEL HOTEL, HEN LEY-ON-THAM ES. 
Delightfully situated adjoining Henley Bridge. and 
beautiful views of the River. fort combined wit TD Chas es. 
. T. Duxe, Proprietor. 


First-class ; facing the sea, and sheltered from the North-east Winds. 
Terms Moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. Patmer, Proprietor. 


RIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL.— 
Centre of Marine Parade. Best position in Brighton for health and quiet. 
Magnificent Sea View. Electric light throughout. Moderate tariff. 
Geo. Locan, Proprietor. 


LFRACOMBE.—THE OSBORNE PRIVATE 

HOTEL. On Level and within Minute of Sea. Nearly Seventy Apart- 

ments. New es Propet Drawing-room just added. Liberal table and inclusive 


ATHEASTON, Somersetshire.—Fairhaven, Home 
School for Girls. Large grounds. Thorough Education. Good references. 


OGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 
Whee er, late Headmistress under G.P.D.S.C. Modern Education. Resi- 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


HANTRY, neaR FROME.—SCHOOL For GIRLS. 
Established 1857. On the Mendips. Modern Education. Music and 
Languages special features. Fees, 48-54 guineas.—Principal, Miss SEN1orR. 


NVESTOR’S HANDBOOK.—The Central Stock 

Exchange, Ltd. (Established 1893), 66 Cannon Street, London, E.C., now 

offer this, which contains particulars of Highest and Lowest Prices, Dividends, &c., 
for a considerable period, post free to any applicant naming this paper. 


ARLY BRITISH MASTERS.—SHEPHERD’S 
SPRING EXHIBITION of selected LANDSCAPES and PORTRAITS 
by the EARLY MASTERS of the BRITISH SCHOOL is NOW OPEN. 


SHEPHERD’S GALLERY, 27 King Street, St. James's Square. 


OMERSET.—Co.iece House, BRIDGWATER. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Recognised by Board of Education, Thorough 
tion for all Exams. Every comfort. Terms moderate.—Principal, Miss 
L.L.A. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Bracing Down 


Thorough Education. Large grounds. Terms moderate. 
-charge of f Colonial Pupils.—‘‘ Camacua,” Westsury, WILTs. 


OUNSLOW. — ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 


gy ae a GIRLS. —Very dry and bracing climate. Highest 
references. taught. 


PTON HOUSE, near SLOUGH, BUCKS. High- 
class GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Cambridge examinations. Home-life. Games, 
gymnasium. Entire charge. 


T. WINIFRED’S, Cuirton, Bristot.—Church of 
England (recognised Home School for the Daughters of Gentlepeople). 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE. — ALTON HOUSE, 
ennis, ntire charge of iia and 


( “ISBURNE HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, near WATFORD. Gravel soil ; high ground ; bracing air ; 
-excellent playing fields, including gymnasium. 


R. said GREVATT (assisted by French, German, 
Science, &c. Tutors) prepares for all Examinations. WOOL- 
July, D. C. Wilson (first trial from here), — 
November Wilson (Oxon., first trial). July, 1905: 
1.1) (qualified first trial). SANDHURST.—July, 1906 : M. 
here). Arrangements for Militia tive. 
19 Palmeira Square, HOVE, SUSSEX. 


OHN BECKTON (established 25 years) continues to 
pepe candidates for London Matriculation and all Medical and Law Pre- 
not despair.” ‘‘It seems impossible to fail under your tuition.” Board 
-teceived.—Address, 37 Store Street, Bedford Square, W. w.c. 


HE COQUELIN SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
269 STREET, W. (above Messengers). 
ative and ex: experienced teachers. Trial 


lesson free. ‘ 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE VALUABLE AND ees a OF STUART M. 
SAMUEL, Esg., M.P. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY. WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL a AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY. , Jury 1, at One o'clock precisely, the Valuable 
and Choice LIBRARY of STUART M. SAMUEL, Esq. (who is yor 
the pursuit), mostly in Special Bindings b Riviere, Bedford, and Zaebnsd 
comprising the works of Robert Browning, Robert Burns, £t.c ‘oleridge, Geor; ie 
Cruikshank, Charles im. Oliver Goldsmith, Charles Lamb, Alex. Pope, 
Walter Scott, Percy B. a Robert Southey, Dean Swift, A. C. Swinburne, 
Alfred Lord Tennyson, W. Thackeray, &c. ; many of the Works are First 
Editions, and have valuable Autograph {Corrections and Additions in the Hand- 
writing of the various Authors, and there are numerous Presentation Copies— 
the Original Autograph Manuscript of the Rev. Gilbert White's Natural Hist 
— Autograph Music by Bach, Meyerbeer, Paganini, an 
hubert. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A PORTION OF THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE 
G. W. TOMLINSON, ESQ., F.S.A. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
wn SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, Juty 2, ~% my ® —* ecisely, BOOKS AND 
MANUSCRIPT S, the property of the late G. omlinson, Esq., F.S.A., 
Secretary of the Yorkshire Archeological ph Ay “and other Properties, com- 
eraldic Books, Works on Art and Archeology, Genealogy, History, 
Bron Books, Works illustrated by Thomas Bewick, Kelmscott Press Publica- 
tions, Poetry, Botanical Works, Topograph Illustrated French Works , Cata- 
of Exhibitions, ks, Architectural Works, Books on Lace, 
Old Plays, Numismatic ks, &c., including Dibdin’s Aedes 
Althorpianae,” 2 vols., large ,paper, Dawson-Turner’s copy, extra illustrated ; 
Westmacott’s ‘‘ English Spy,” 2 vols. first edition; Dic! ens’ ‘ The Village 
original edition ; icturesque Views i in England and Wales,” 
2 vols. rn's “* Gallery of Portraits,” 2 vols., large paper; Redouté, 
Les 8 Sander’s Reichenbachia,” in the original parts, &c. 
May be ‘viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE COLLECTION OF ors, POWELL. Bice AND OTHER COINS OF 


EL > 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

Sy ~ AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., URSDAY, "Jury 4, at One o'clock. precisely, the 
COLLECTION “of Greek, Roman, and gh COINS, of W. Powell, Esq., 
of Sharrow Hall, Ripon in Grovely Wood and other 
Properties, consisting oC Grech ro rx... Gold, Silver, and Bronze Coins, 
family and &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. 


Catalogues may be had. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER 


For JULY. 
es GERMANY, AND THE BALTIC (with a Chart). By J. Ertis 
ARKER. 
THE BREAKDOWN IN IRELAND. PART I. (UNDER MR. 
WYNDHAM). By O’Brien, M.P. 
DISCONTENT IN INDIA. By S. M. Mitra. 
HIGH CHURCHMEN AND DISESTABLISHMENT. By D. C. 


LaTHBURY. 

THE FOURTH OF JULY IN AMERICA. By Hersert W. Horwitt. 

STOCK EXCHANGE REFORM. By Avex. H. Leicu. 

A MODEL REPUBLICAN. By Lady Pacer. 

A COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL. By Freperick Mean (Metropolitan 
Magistrate, Thames Police Court). 

MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF: THE REMINISCENCE OF A FELLOW- 
STUDENT. By Mary L. Lt. 

A MALE BLUE-STOCKING. By Norman Pearson. 

= VIEWS OF AN ANGLICAN ULTRAMONTANE. By the Abbé 
Hovutix. 

SIR_AUCKLAND COLVIN’S DEFENCE OF LORD CROMER. By 
Epwarp Dicey, C.B. 

THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE HOUSE OF PEERS. ByL. A 
ATHERLEY-JoneEs, K.C., M.P. 


Lonpvon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-streer SQUARE. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS—JULY 1907. 


THE VITAL QUESTION. By Sir Rowranp BLENNERHASSETT, Bart. 

THE AUSTRIAN ELECTIONS. By the Count Lutzow, D.Litt. 

THE SLATE AGAIN. By Rozert Wuitr. 

THE ENTENTE BETWEEN HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. By Y. 

MR. R. J. CAMPBELL AND THE NEW THEOLOGY. By Davip 

SUFFRAGIST TACTICS: PAST AND PRESENT. By Miss Bittincron. 

THE HEDDA GABLER OF TO-DAY. By Miss Constance SmEDLey. 

DR. BEATTIE CROZIER AS AN ECONOMIST. By W. H. Mattock. 

ALFRED DEAKIN. By Ricuarp 

THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 
By T. H. S. Escort. 

A PLEA FOR THE SMALL YEOMAN. By CLoupgs.ey Brereton. 

SAPPHICS. By Dovcras AINSLIE. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE WEST INDIES. By Imperia.ist. 

FOREIGN AfFAIRS: A CHRONIQUE. 


THE STOOPING LADY. Chapters XVI.-XVIII. By Maurice Hew cetrt. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, LimirTep. 


LORD LISTER 


A Study in Personality. 
By Dr. C. W. Savegsy, F.R.S.Edin. 


ELINOR GLYN 


Writes an interesting Literary Post- 
card (reproduced in facsimile). 


SIR EDWARD WARD 


Reveals some new Facts about the 
Union Jack Club. 


£1 A WORD 


Is offered for the identification of a 
missing quotation of nineteen words. 
From a well-known Author. 


A FREE HOLIDAY 


A special offer to Holiday Makers 
in a simple Literary Competition. 


THE READER 


ONE PENNY. NOW ON SALE. 


WESTMINSTER VERSIONS. 


Renderings into Creek and Latin Verse, 
reprinted from the “‘Westminster Cazette.” 
EDITED BY 
HERBERT F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College. 


Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


MORNING POST: ‘The volume contains some charming 
things.” 

ACADEMY: “A book to be welcomed for various reasons. _ It 
shows that such is the fascination of a graceful and scholarly art that 
the most accomplished of modern scholars have been tempted to take 
part in a competition started by an enterprising London newspaper.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: “ All who love letters should 
study in this volume differences and resemblances between modern and 
ancient poetic feeling.” 

GLASGOW HERALD: “The Editor of the Westminster 
Gazette has certainly drawn out some very excellent work.” 


Oxrorp: B. H. BLACKWELL. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN & CO., Limi1Tep. 


A Prospectus is ising iomead which states (among other things) as follows : 
This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 
The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will be CLOSED on or before TUESDAY 

NEXT, July 2nd, 1907, for the United Kingdom. 

Subscribers on this Prospectus before the closing of the list for 20 ordinary 
shares or more will be entitled to apply for and receive an allotment at par of one 
deferred share in respect of every complete 20 ordinary shares allotted to them. 


PLATINUM CORPORATION, LIM. 
(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900.) 


CAPITAL - - - £300,000. 
Divided into 


297,500 Ordinary Shares of £1 each £297,500 
and 

50,000 Deferred Shares of is. each 2,500 

£300,000 


Of which the whole of the ORDINARY SHARES of £1 EACH, and 
14,875 DEFERRED SHARES of 1s. EACH are now OFFERED for 
SUBSCRIPTION. 

The ordinary shares are entitled to a non-cumulative dividend out of the net 

sprofits available for distribution in each year of 7 cent. on the amounts paid or 

credited as paid thereon, and in addition to one-half of the surplus of such net 
profits to be divided in proportion to such amounts. The deferred shares take the 
remaining half of such surplus net profits and of such surplus assets to be divided in 
proportion to the amounts paid or credited as paid thereon. 

The deferred shares will be payable in full on application. The ordinary shares 
are payable as follows : 

2s. 6d. per share on application ; 

as. 6d. ,, 4,  ,, allotment; 

5s.od. ,,  ,, one month after allotment ; 
and the balance as and when ote, in calls not exceeding 5s. per share, at 
intervals of not less than two months. 


DIRECTORS. 


Sir fa ate, 31 Tavistock Square, Lendon, W.C., Director of Schweppes, 
imited. 
a —— 28 Westbourne Gardens, London, W., Director of John Moir & 
, Limited. 

Henry Claudius Ash, 62 Hamilton Terrace, London, N.W., Director of Claudius 
Ash, Sons & Co. (1y05), Limited. 

Arthur Edward Ash, 5 Ken-ington Palace Gardens, London, W., Director of 
Claudius Ash, Sons & Co. (1905), Limited. : 

John Seed, ‘‘ Vermont,” St. Gabriel’s Road, Cricklewood, London, N.W., Managing 
Director of Claudius Ash, Sons & Co. (1905), Limited. 


BANKERS.—London City and Midland Bank, Limited, Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C., and Branches. 


SECRETARY & OFFICES.—Henry Gunter, 4 & 6 Copthall Avenue, London, E.C. 


This Corporation has been formed for the purposes set out in its memorandum of 
association, and will carry on business in c nnection with the production of and 
dealing in platinum. 

About go per cent. of the world’s output of platinum has been produced for 
nearly 100 years from the Pr ,vince of Perm, in Russia. 

In 1905, Claudius Ash & Sons, Limited, and Ash & Co., the well-known manu- 
facturers of dental requisites, were amalgamated under the title of Claudius Ash, 
Sons & Co. (1905), Limited, with an issued capital of £820,000. For the purpose 
of their business platinum is indispensable, and before the amalgamation Ash & Co. 
had under consideration the ae securing an interest in the direct supply. 
After prolonged negotiations two of the partners in Ash & Co., namely, Messrs. 
Henry Claudius Ash and Arthur Edward Ash, secured the right to acquire 
extensive and, it is believed, very valuable platinum concessions, all of which are 
situated in the above district, and in addition a number of gold concessions— 
embracing together an approximate area of about 15,000 acres. a 

Work will commence on the 18 concessions which have been examined by 
Mr. Schwartz, who states in his report that ‘‘ 122 shafts were sunk at varions places 
selected by me of an aggregate depth of 1,368 ft.,” and with regard to the reserves 
of platinum, that “ the total may safely be brought up to a figure . eo 
30 is” (say 172,800 ounces avoirdupois or 157,800 ounces troy). r. Schwartz 
adds: ‘‘ It is far from my idea that a much larger production will not result, since 
there remain the further 32 concessions which are entirely unexamined, but are 
within the geographical limits of the platinum-bearing region.” 

The present price of platinum prepared for use is £5 per troy ounce, 
This is equivalent on 157,800 troy ounces to(say) . £789,000 
The cost of recovery of the raw metal on basis of an estimate made 
by Mr. Schwartz is £1 10s. gd. per troy ounce, to which must be 
added the cost of refining, 1s. 6d. per troy ounce, making a total of 


£1 128. 3d. pertroyounce(say) . . «© 254,000 


4535,000 


The above estimate does not take into consideration the platinum on the un~ 
tested concessions (which, being within the p!atinum-bearing area, may prove to be 
quite as rich as those reported upon) or the value of the gold concessions. 

Full Prospectuses and Forms of application can be obtained at the office of the 
Corporation or from the Bankers, or will be sent on receipt of wire addressed 
SARDEGNA, London. 

26th June, 1907. 
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PEARKS, LIMITED. 


The Eleventh Ordinary General Meeting of Limited, was held yesterday 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. W, H. Lensh (Chairman of the 


Com ) presiding. 
The Cocretary (Mr. John Dumphreys) having read the notice convening the 
meeting and auditor's report, 
The Chairman in the course of his speech said :—Our profit trading is 


£3,452 158. tod. better than the previous year, but against this our general expenses 
have increased by £4.476 os. This increase is due to heavier rents and rates, and 
to our increasing business. It is of course inevitable that for a certain period you 
have to pay in advance for the results you hope to obtain, and as these results come 
am so the expenditure in that direction proportionately decreases. The net 
result being that we have a balance of £29,422 118. 2d. out of which we propose 
placing £5,000 to reserve for depreciation of leasehold premises, fixtures, &c., and 
£2,000 to the reserve for doubtful debts. This we consider advisable, in view of 
our increasing trade. We are of opinion that the item of £44,497 11s. 7d. for general 
reserve is satisfactory for the present, and therefore do not propose adding to it this 
year. After providing for a dividend of 6 per cent. for the last half year on the 
ordinary shares, an interim dividend at that rate having already been paid, we = 
oy to carry forward £13,320 as against £11,898 brought forward last year. ye 
| this year we are able to declare an all-round dividend of 6 per cent. on both 
preference and ordinary shares, and in this connection it should be remembered 
that there are no debentures over the property of this Company, and that 
all our leases are in our possession and free from any charge. As to our trading, it 
is gratifying to report that we have been very successful in obtaining some important 
contracts with the Army and Navy and local authorities in the United Kingdom. 
We are developing this department and have good grounds to anticipate much 
satisfactory business resulting from it. Some of our largest competitors recently 
saw fit to start a cutting war in the direction of cheese and sugar prices. I give it 
to you as an actual fact, that fora time the public were buying retail quantities of 
sugar and cheese at several shillings per cwt. below the lowest wholesale market 
We, of course, met this competition. ‘The markets are now easier, and we 
hope the normal conditions will soon prevail. We do not fear any competition—our 
buying and selling powers have been well proved through very trying periods in 
the past, and we are happy to say that we have the confid of our{ > 
who well know that we always give them the best value in any line we 
offer. Much has been said and written concerning our milk-blended butter, 
and some of the statements made and tactics employed by our opponents 
have certainly not redounded to the credit of the instigators. Most absurd 
allegations have been brought against this palatable butter, and it has 
successfully competed with any butter offered. Our customers buy it because 
they like it, and know all about it, and our biassed critics, in their sweeping 
condemnation of our customers, bave to include in this mation some 
of the highest names in the Medical and Legal professions who are regular 
users of it, and they, of course, include all the magistrates and judges who Tene 
upheld this notice, and have declared it to be a fair description of the nature of the 
article sold. Moreover they wilfully ignore the fact that thousands of our own 
customers in town and country gladly signed petitions to Parliament ia favour of 
our butter being sold, claiming that in clearly understood what they were buying, 
and wished to continue doing so. Fortunately, the impartial Government 
authorities have seen the hollowness of this purely trade agitation, and a bill has 
been brought forward and passed through committee stage which will put a stop 
to controversy by regulating the sale of this article under a new name, but we feel 
quite confident that no Act will be passed to interfere with the right of any person 
to buy what our opponents have admitted in evidence is a palatable, wholesome 
article of food. Now as to our general policy. We intend going on the same lines 
as hitherto, but, of course, keeping ourselves up-to-date. I now move the adoption 
of the report and accounts. 
Mr. E. H. Plank seconded the resolution and it was carried unanimously. Mr. 
Plank was re-elected a director and, the auditors having been re-elected, the meeting 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


NEW PRIMROSE GOLD MINING COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Books will be closed from the rst to the roth July, 1907, both days inclusive. The 
Divi i posted as soon as the Lo 


10 and 11 Austin Friars, London, E.C., 
26th June, 1907. 


GLENCAIRN MAIN REEF GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an INTERIM DIVIDEND of Five 
per cent. (5 per cent.) has been declared payable to all shareholders registered on 
the Company’s books on or before the 30th June, 1907- The Transfer Books will 
be closed from the 1st to the roth July, 1907, both days inclusive. The Dividend 
Warrants will be posted as soon as the London and Johannesburg Share Registers 
have been agreed. 


By Order, 
JOHANNESBURG INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


IMITED, London Agents. 
fHOS. HONEY, Secretary. 
to and 11 Austin Friars, London, E.C., 
26th June, 1697. 


WITWATERSRAND GOLD MINING COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an INTERIM DIVIDEND of 
Fifteen per cent. (15 per cent.) has been declared payable to all shareholders regis- 
tered on the Company's books on or before the 30th June, 1907. The Transfer 
Books will be closed from the rst to the roth Jon. 1907, both days inclusive. 
The Dividend Warrants will be posted as soon as the London and Johannesburg 
Share Registers have been agreed. 


By Order, 
JOHANNESBURG INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


MITED, London Agents. 
THOS. HONEY, Secretary. 


1o and 11 Austin Friars, London, E.C., 
26th June, 1907. 


NEW RIETFONTEIN ESTATE GOLD MINES, 
LIMITE 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN thatan INTERIM DIVIDEND of Fifteen 
per cent. (15 per cent.) has been declared payable to all shareholders registered on 
the Company's books on or before the 30th June 1907. The Transfer Books will be 
closed from the rst to the roth July, 1907, both days inclusive. The Dividend 
Warrants will be posted as soon as the London and Joh burg Share Regi 
have been agreed. 


By Order, 
JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, London Agents. 
HOS. HONEY, Secretary. 


1o and 11 Austin Friars, London, E.C. 
une, 1907. 


of our English literature.” 


If you have not got a good sound Edition of Sir Walter Scott, this is your 
chance for quality and economy. 


In his Introduction to ‘“ The Wisdom of Sir Walter,” written just before his death, 
Ian Maclaren said of Scott: “After Shakespeare he is the chief creative genius 


Scott’s abiding popularity is proved by the instant success of the 


HOLYROOD EDITION 


Special Illustrations by leading Artists. 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 


Special Index and Giossary to every Novel. 


_ The Hotyroop Epition in twenty-five volumes, in dark-green cloth with gold 
design, will be sent on receipt of a first payment of Five Shillings, the remainder 
being payable at the rate of Seven Shillings per month. 


COUPON. 


To the Manager, Tue Saturpay Review, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Please send me the Hotyroop Epition or THE Wavertey Novets, 25 Vodés., 
Sor which I enclose 5s., and agree to pay 7s. per month for ten months. 


Name_ 


Address 
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SEVEN PER CENT. SHARES IN BOOTS PURE 
DRUG COMPANY LIMITED, FOUNDERS OF 
THE BUSINESSES SO WELL KNOWN AS 


CASH 
CHEMISTS. 


A copy of this Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


BOOTS 


PURE DRUG COMPANY LTD. 


(INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 TO 1866.) 


CHEMISTS, DRUGGISTS, STATIONERS, &c. 


Issue of 145,000 £1 SEVEN PER CENT. “B” PREFERRED ORDINARY SHARES 


(BEING BALANCE OF A SERIES OF 245,000 SHARES). 


Price.—Subscriptions at 22/6 per share are invited for 145,000 ‘*B” Preferred Ordinary Shares, payable in full on application. 


.2/6 per share premium will be carried to General Reserve Fund. 


The 


Ricuts OF ‘*B” PREFERRED ORDINARY SHAREHOLDERS.—The Shares now offered confer the right to a fixed dividend at the rate of 
7 per cent. per annum (non-cumulative), and are preferential to the Ordinary Shares both as to dividend and capital, but confer no further right 


to participate in profits or surplus assets. 


Prorits.—The Auditor’s Certificate shows the annual profits of the Company for the last two years to have averaged £44,290 per angum, 


an increase of over 35 per cent. on the average profits for the previous two and a half years. 


The average annual profit so shown is sufficierft to 


pay the whole of the dividends on all the Preference and Preferred Ordinary Shares, exclusive of the present issue, and to leave over £20;700 
surplus profits, out of which only £10,150 is required for the annual dividends on the present issue of 145,000 shares. This is without taking 
into account additional profits which will arise from the use of the additional capital. 

PAYMENT OF DivIDENDS.--It is intended to pay dividends on the present issue half-yearly, the first dividend being payable on the 


31st December, 1907. Dividends will run from date of allotment. 


Directors.—JESSE BOOT, NorrincHamM (Managing 
E 


HE PINEs, 


Director); JOHN GIBBS, Camreectt House, BROMLEY, Kext; ALBERT THOMPSON, 
West BripGFrorD, NotTiNnGHAM. 


Bankers.—NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Limitep, Lonpon, NortinGHAm, BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, LivERPooL, &c. 


Solicitors.—WELLS & 


IND, Fretcuer Gate, NOTTINGHAM. 


rs.—SHARP, PARSONS & CO., Chartered Accountants, BigrmiInGHAM AND Lonpo 


Audito’ 
Registered Offices.—STATION STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Ne 
City Office.—29 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.c. 


PROSPECTUS. 


GISTORY OF THE COMPANY. 

Boots Pure Drug Company Limited has attained its present proportions after a 
growth of over "30 years, under the control of the present Managing Director, by 
-whom the business was carried on as a private concern up to 1883, when it was 
incorporated as a private limited company. In 1888 it was reconstructed to allow 
A proportion of the shares being allotted to the Directors and their friends, but 
without any public issue. The profitable nature of the business will appear from 
the Auditor's ‘Certificate. Starting originally with one retail shop, many others 
Were added, and side by side with this retail trade grew a large manufacturing and 
import business in drugs and other articles. Mainly with a view of leaving the 
Company free to develop the facturing and import branch, in 1892 it was 
decided to form the then existing retail portion of the business into the new public 
company which is now so well known as Boots Cash Chemists (Eastern) Linnited. 
Since that time three other associated companies have been formed, viz. : Boots 
Cash Chemists (Western) Limited, Boots Cash Chemists (Lancashire) Limited, and 
Boots Cash Chemists (Southern) Limited. Some idea of the business done by the 
-associated companies may be derived from the fact that they have a staff of over 450 
Fully Qualified Chemists, and the larity of the companies with the investing 
public may be seen when it is stated that the number of shareholders in all the 
companies aggregates over 13,000. All the associated companies purchase their 


CONTRACTS. 

Numerous contracts have been entered into in the ordinary course, including the 
leasing and purchasing of premises in which to carry on the business of the Company 
and the guaranteeing of certain dividends (the latest guarantees expiring in 1909), 
but it is believed that no material contract in the sense of sec. 10 of the Companies 
Act, 1900, has been entered into within the period named in the said Act. The 
following contract is specified in case it should be held to be material for the purpose 
of this prospectus :—A contract, dated 8th September, 1905, between Boots Pure 
~~ Company Limited of the first part, Boots Cash Chemists (Southern) Limited 
of the second part, and Alderman James Duckworth, Castlefield, Rochdale, and 
Samuel Herrick Sands, Tenterden, Kent, trustees for the guaranteed Preference 
Shares of Boots Cash Chemists (Southern) Limited of the third part. 

A copy of this contract, also a copy of the Memorandum and Articles of 
Association, may be seen ay Soendinn subscribers at the Registered Offices of 
the Company at any time between 11 a.m. and 1 &M. on any day before the 
list of subscribers is closed. 


PREVIOUS ISSUES. 
In November, 1888, roo ‘‘ A" Preference Shares of £100 each, and 310 Ordinary 
Shares of £100 each were allotted, including 200 Ordinary S to the vendors for 


supplies from the mt Company under mutually satisfactory arrang Se 
Boots Pure Drug pany Limited has thus a unique and ever-widening field of 
operation. For business reasons it might be inadvisable to give a detailed balance 
sheet of the Company, but a summary thereof is appended :— 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 
«(Summarised from Balance Sheet, dated 31st March, 1907, as certified by the 
Auditors, Messrs. Sharp, Parsons & Co.) 


CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 


Authorised Capital £600,000. 

Paid-up Capital oe os ee ee ee 392,200 0 

| Creditors (including Current Accounts).. ee oe e+ 149,909 6 6 

Branch Managers’ Fund... oe ee oe oe ee ee 1,313 13 10 

Depreciation Fund .. oe ee oe oe oe eo oo «644,485 2 
Reserve Funds, including Contingency Fund ..- £90,392 10 0 
‘Balance of Undivided Profits oe os oo 42,347 19 4 

£720,648 10 10 


PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 


Freehold and other Properties, Fittings, Working Plant, and Stock- £ 5. d. 

in-Trade .. oe oe 515,392 5 1 

Investments in Associated Companies .. we oe ++ 72,870 © o 
‘Sundry Debtors, Current Accounts of Associated Companies, and 

in ee ee oe ee ++ 120,872 5 5 

709,134 10 
$720,648 10 10 


WHY FURTHER CAPITAL IS REQUIRED. 

The rapid increase of the business has rendered larger stocks and increased 
-office, warehouse, and manufacturing acx dation i ive. Considerable 
sums have been expended in acquiring long leases of the London Offices and 
Warehouses, and the Company has also lately purchased the freehold of the 
extensive range of Warehouses comprised in the Island Street Works at Notting- 
bam, and a large area of adjoining land. It is intended to remodel the present 
buildings in Island Street, and to extend them, whilst at the same time providi 
all the most modern appliances through for the more efficient and economi 
working of the manufacturing departments. 


AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE. 
To the Directors of Boots Pure Drug Comean Limited. 
We hereby certify that we have ined the Books and Accounts of your 
Company for the past 19 years. 
The Annual Profits 2? the past two have been as follows :— 
For the year ending 31st March, 1906... £39,814 
48, 


” ” ” 907 _ 
(or an average annual profit of £44,290.) 

_ These profits are after charging all working and business expenses, including 
interest, maintenance and repairs, and after providing liberally for depreciation, but 
are before providing for Directors’ Fees and ion to the Managing Director. 

The average profit for 1906 and 3 is more than 35 per cent. in advance of the 

age for the pr two anda years, which two and a half years’ average 

was 30 per cent. in ad of the pr three years. 

Each of these years has shown an increased profit over the preceding year. 

The half-year included .in the above calculation arises from a 
que the in question in the date of making up the annual accounts, viz. 
from the 30th September in each year to the 31st March. 
Birmingham, SHARP, PARSONS & Co., 

47th June, 1997. Chartered Accountants. 


the bus and assets under an agreement. a 1895, 1896 and 1897, 250 “ B’” 
Preference Shares of £100 each, and 15 Ordinary of £100 each, were allotted and 
fully paid up. 110 Ordinary Shares of £100 each were allotted and fully paid up 
in 1906 and 1907. The first public issue in this Company was in ber, 1900," 
when 100,000 £1 Six Per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares were offered and 
all allotted and fully paid up. In June, ree 120,000 £1 Preferred Ordinary 
Shares, now known as “A” Preferred dinary Shares, were offered and 
subsequently all allotted and fully paid up. In September, 1905, 100,000 £1 ‘“‘ B” 
Preferred Ordinary Shares were offered and subsequently all allotted and fully 


id up. 
ag of the present issue are only entitled to attend and vote at meetings 
of the Company in case their dividends are unpaid. 

Prospectuses may be obtained from the Company’s Bankers at the Branch 
Shops of Boots Cash Chemists, or at the Offices of the Company, Station Street, 
Nottingham. 

The directors retain the right of declining to allot, or of allotting a smaller 
number of shares than applied for, to any applicant. 

Dated 21st ] une, 1907. 


It is not proposed to allot more than 100,000 shares of this issue 
at 22/6 per share at present. The balance (45,000 shares) will b> 
retained for future allotment, in all probability at an increased 


premium. 

Less than 10 Shares will not be allotted excepting to share- 
holders in the Associated Companies. 

This Form must be sent entire to the National Provincial Bank of England, 
Limited, Nottingham, or any of the Branches of that Bank, or to the Office of the 
Company, Station Street, Nottingham. 


This FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES may be used. 


Boots Pure Drug Company Ltd. 


To the Directors of Boots Pure Drug Company Limited. 
to the Company’s Bankers 
Having paid the Offices of the Company the 
being payment in full for............41 Seven per Cent. ‘‘B” Preferred 
Ordinary Shares in the above-named Company, at 22/6 each, I hereby 


(Including premium of 2/6) 
request you to allot me such shares, and I agree to accept the same or 
any less number that may be allotted to me, upon the terms and condi- 
tions of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, 


Name in full(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) .. 


OCCUPALION 


Address 


827 
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THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


Matthew Arnold's Works. 8 vols. 

Peems. 3 vols. 

Eesays in Criticiom. First Series. 

Eesays in Criticism. Second Series. 

American Discourses. 

Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. Russet. 
2 


A Memoir of Jane Austen. By her Nephew, J. E. 
Austen Leicu. To which is added “ Lady Susan,” and Fragments of two 
other Unfinished Tales by Miss Austen. 

The Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction by J. W. Macxat, MAS 

Vol. Il. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. III. 1 Kinge—sther. Vol. IV. Job—Soeng of Solomon. 
Vol. V. Isaiah—t tati Vol. VI. 
Vol. VII. Matthew—John. Voi. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 

*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Essays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 
Calderon. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 


lated. By Eowarp FirzGera.p. 


Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 


PoLLaRD. 2 vols. 
Bean Churoh’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 
Edition. 9 vols. 
Miscellaneous Essays. ! Dante, and other Essays. 
St. Anseim. | Bacon. Spenser. 


The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1333—1345. 
The Beginning of the Middie Ages. (Included in this series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans and Co.) 


Occasional Papers. Selected from The Guardian, The Times, and The 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 
Life and of Dean Churoh. Edited by his 
Daughter, Mary C. Cuurcn. 

‘eotures and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 
Edited by the late Lastig StepHen and Sir Frepericx Pottock. 
Third Edition. In 2 vols. 

Works. 6 vols. With Intro- 
duction by Joun Morizy, M.P. 
Miecellanies. Essays. Poems. 


of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. Avpis 


Wricutr. 2vols. New Edition. 


letters of FitzGerald to Fanny Kemble, 


9871-1883, Edited by W. A. Wricurt. 


More Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. 


Avpis Wricur. 


and other Greek Sketohes. By J. G. 


Frazer, BC.L. 


Coethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 
Introductions, by T. Bartay Saunpvers. 
*%e* The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectively. 
Thomas Gray's Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Bomunp Goss. vols. 
Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Piato. 


J. R. Creen’s Works. 16 vols. 
History of the English People. 3 vols. 
The Making of Engiand. 2 vols. 

The Conquest-of Engiand. 2 vols. 
Stray Studies from Engiand and italy. 
Oxford Studies. 


Guesses at Truth. By Two Broruers. 
Earthwork Out of Tuscany. Being Impressions and 


Translations of M H i 
aurice Author of Forest Lovers.” Third 
R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 7 vols. 
Literary Essays. 
Theological Essays. 
Essays on Some of the Modern Quides of English 
Thought in Matters of Faith. 
a on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 
Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought. Edited 
his Niece, Kv1zaseTH M. Roscoz. ad 
Brief Literary Criticism. Edited by his Niece, Evizasetu M. Roscoe. 
The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


Freperic Harrison. 


The Meaning of History, and other Historical Pieces. 


ARRISON, 


Poems of Hood. Edited, with Prefatory 
Memoir, by the late Canon ArnGer. In 2 vols. 
Vol. L. Serious Poems. 
Vol. I. Poems of Wit and Mumour.’ 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley's Collected Works. 12 vols. 
Method and Resuits. H Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 
Science and Hebrew Tradition. 
Science and Christian Tradition. 
Mume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 
Man's Piace in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses: Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 
Life and Letters. 3; vols. 


Frenoh Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 
Partial Portraits. By Henry James. 


Modern Greece. Two Lectures delivered before the 
Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on “The of 
Greece" and By Sir Ricwarp C. Jass, Litt.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D. Second Edition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 


Edited by Cotvin. 


Charies Novels and Poems. = 3 vols. 
Westward Heo! 2 vols. Yeast. : vol. 

Alton Lecke. 2 vols. | HMypatia. z vols. 

Twe Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 


Hereward the Wake. 


Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon Aincer, M.A. 6 vols. 

The Eesays of Elia. 

Poems, Piays, and Miscelianeous Essays. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 

Tales from Shakespeare. By CHarces and Mary Lams. 

The Lamb. Newly arranged, with additions 
1904. 2 


Life of Charlies Lamb. By the late Canon Arncer, 


Essays. By the late J. B. Licutroor 
D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. y te 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with 


Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 


2 vols. 


dohn Morley’s Collected Works. 12 vols. 
Voltaire. vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the Encyclopaedists. 2 vols. 


On Compromise. : vol. Miscelianies. 3 vols. 


Burke x vol. Studies in Literature. : vol. 
Oliver Cromwell. vol. 
Science and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 
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